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A Time from Now 


by Lee Kingman 
Characters you may not recognize the country it 
Tue CHARLADY. takes place in. You can’t quite put 
Miss Bissy. your finger on it, even if you look on a 

Tue Recetver or Complaints. map. 
Tue REVOLUTIONIST. Art Ruse: It is a morning in winter, and 
CHARLES. the Complaint Bureau is just being 
RoGeEr. opened up for business. Needless to 
PETER. say, it’s a small country .. . a large 
Mary. country doesn’t have time to take care 
LoulsE. of complaints. Miss Bissy, the secre- 
HELEN. tary, enters left. She wears her coat and 
MARGARET. hat, and pulls off her gloves as she 
First OFFIcer. crosses to the right. She walks very 
Seconp Orricer. stiffly and quickly. (Her sense of tim- 
First Lapy. ing in this first part should be that of 
Sreconp Lapy. ballet, if possible to a musical accom- 


In addition to these speaking parts, paniment.) She sticks her head out the 
several more officers, boys, and girls door right. She then goes to the hat rack 


may be used. behind her typewriter table and takes 
Settine: Office of the Complaints Bu- off her coat and hat, hanging them up. 
reau. Then she whisks the cover off her type- 
Tme: This is a story about a time-from- writer, sits down, facing the audience, 
now. It hasn’t happened yet . . . not rushes a piece of paper into her ma- 


collectively. But individually it has chine, and starts to type, with a distinct 
happened more than once. That's why rhythm, a happy smile on her face. 





While she types, the CHARLADY 
comes in right. She puts down her pail 
and leans her mop against the wall. 

Cuaruapy: My! (She wipes her forehead 
with the back of her hand as she watches 
Miss Bisby typing.) You sure love to 
typewrite! 

Miss Bispy (Startled): Oh! (She is im- 
mediately preoccupied again, and an- 
swers absently.) Oh, yes. 

CuarLapy (Admiringly): I like to see 
someone who loves his work. Yes, 
indeed, I do. (She looks at her mop and 
pail.) It isn’t everyone that just can’t 
wait to get back to his work. Not 
when all you get for it is housemaid’s 
knee. 

Miss Bispy: Mm-m-m. (She types on.) 

Cuarutapy (Bending over to pick up 
pail): Sometimes I think I ought to 
take advantage of the fact that this is 
the Complaints Bureau and do a lit- 
tle complaining myself. But I sup- 
pose the Bureau has all the com- 
plaints it can take care of, hasn’t it? 

Miss Bispy (Pushing aside her work 
rather impatiently, resigned to the fact 
that the Cuar apy will talk): Yes. 
This is the rush season for com- 
plaints. 

Cuartapy (Putting her pail down 
again, suzzling her mop in it): You 
know, I can remember back to a 
time when there wasn’t any such 
thing as a Complaints Bureau in the 
country. 

Miss Bissy: Really? 

Cuartapy: Yes, indeed. (She smoothes 
down the back of her hair and the front 
of her dress.) I was young once. My, 
we used to have good times! (Starts 
mopping by the bench.) 

Miss Bispy (Rising and standing al- 





most at attention behind her desk. 
Speaking very disapprovingly): We 
have good times now. (Going on as if 
she had learned a lesson somewhere 
and were repeating it word for word.) 
We live in the greatest country in the 
world. Everything is provided for us. 
We have very happy lives. Certainly, 
no one could be happier. And in case 
any adjustments should have to be 
made, the Ordainer has provided us 
with a Complaints Bureau. What 
more could we ask? 

Cuaruapy (Stops mopping): Just the 
same, there doesn’t seem to be the 
same spirit that there used to be 
when I was little. It’s hard on a per- 
son to grow up on one way of living 
and then have it changed. (She shakes 
her head sadly.) 

Miss Bissy: I suppose for the old peo- 
ple it is. (Sits down again.) 

Cuarapy (Briskly): Well, I’m not as 
old as all that. (Starts to mop.) 
There’s something I miss now . . . 
I can’t quite put my finger onit. .. . 

Miss Bissy: There is nothing you 
should miss. Nothing at all. Just be- 
cause Now is different from Past is 
no reason you should miss something 
from it. Now has much more to offer 
than you could ever have dreamed 
when you were little. 

CHarRLADY (Quietly): I guess it’s just 
the change in things, that’s all. You 
have always known this, so you don’t 
mind. But sometimes, we remember 
back to days when all the family 
would be together, sitting around a 
fireplace in a home. . . . 

Miss Bissy (Interrupting impatiently): 
Homes are an outworn institution. 
In the past, the time came when no- 
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body lived at home. Children were 
always out, so naturally the parents 
never bothered to stay home and 
take care of them; or the parents 
were always out, so the children 
didn’t bother to go home and be 
taken care of. It’s much better now. 
All the children live together. 

Cuaruapy (Still remembering): Some- 
times it would be a dinner with tur- 
key and cranberry sauce. Sometimes 
there would be presents. And once a 
year, we used to have a tree. A green 
tree with soft full branches and a 
very special smell and hundreds of 
little sparkling lights and shiny dust. 
It was Christmas! 

Miss Bisspy (Horrified): Christmas! 
(Jumps up and goes over to the CHar- 
LADY.) But that’s been crossed off the 
calendar for years! People spent 
weeks making lists of presents and 
addressing cards and trying to think 
what to give people. Do you realize 
that a man who was racking his brain 
over what to give his Great-Aunt 
Hattie for Christmas couldn’t do his 
best work at the office? 

Cuar.apy: Perhaps not, but . . . 

Miss Bissy (At attention once more): 
Because of the commercial nature of 
Christmas, which consisted purely 
of a swop and trade procedure, with 
no gain in it for anyone, the Ordainer 
felt that everyone would be much 
better off if they skipped it com- 
pletely. (Goes back to typewriter and 
whisks a sheet of paper into the ma- 
chine. Types furiously.) 

Cuaruapy (Talking over the noise of the 
machine): There’s something that 
goes with giving that makes it. . . 

Miss Bissy (Stops typing to emphasize 


the importance of what she says, and at 
the end of it, types as if she were adding 
an explosive exclamation point) : You'd 
better not talk about it. It’s going 
against the principles of the country. 
Someone might hear you and report 
it. 

Cuaruapy (Dejectedly): That’s right. 
If you said “hello” to a potato, 
someone would report that you had 
turned traitor to the animal king- 
dom. (Picks wp mop and goes to desk, 
pushing mop back and forth under it. 
Continues to mutter.) It doesn’t seem 
right, to grow up in one way of living, 
and then have it all changed over. 
(During this last remark, the Re- 
CEIVER OF ComPLAINTs has entered 
left. He pouts, walks to exact center, 
and clears throat.) 

Receiver: Did I hear someone making 
a profound remark? 

Cuar.apy (Fearfully:) I did. I said it’s 
hard on a body to start out one way 
and end up another. 

Recetver (Pompously): Well, well. 
The old order changeth, you know. 
(He goes out right, obviously pleased 
with his remark. The CHARLADY 
shrugs her shoulders, starts mopping 
again. The Recetver comes back 
right and walks to his desk, sitting 
down slowly. He should be ponderous 
in everything he does.) 

Recetver: Miss Bisby, have you fin- 
ished typing those reports? 

Miss Bissy: Certainly, sir. I have them 
right here, sir. 

Receiver (Waving them away): No, 
no. Thank you, but I don’t want to 
see them. 

Miss Bissy (Not quite believing him): 
You . . . don’t want to see them? 





Recetver (Banging desk): Certainly 
not. I’ve seen quite enough reports 
in the last twenty years. Did you 
get the crossword puzzle answer for 
me? 

Miss Bispy: No, sir. 

Receiver (Roaring): Why not? 

Miss Bispy:I...1... 

Recerver: You’re incompetent. I’d 
like to fire you! 

Miss Bisspy: But... you...I... 

Recerver: That’s enough. Go get it 
now. 

Miss Bissy: Yes, sir. (Reaches for hat 
and coat and puts them on as she runs 
mechanically across the stage front and 
exits left.) 

Cuaruapy (Scowling and looking up at 
the Receiver): That’s a nice way to 
start off the morning. 

Recerver (Pettishly): I have a head- 
ache! And I wanted to find out what 
“Javanese Silk-Worm” in three let- 
ters would be. It worried me all night. 

Cuar apy: There’s only one thing this 
country forget to cross off the cal- 
endar. 

Receiver: What? 

Cuartapy: Headaches. (She mops as 
noisily as possible.) 

Recetver (Peevishly): I need a change. 
All I’ve been doing for twenty years 
is coming into this office day after 
after day. 

Cuarapy: Why don’t you take a vaca- 
tion? 

Recetver: A vacation? What’s that? 

Cuar.apy: I keep forgetting. All your 
generation has been completely 
brought up in Now. I suppose our 
slang is dying out. A vacation. .. . 

Recetver: Sh! (Whispering) Is it some- 
thing out of Past? 





Cuar.apy: Certainly! (In a loud voice) 
One of the best things we ever had! 

Receiver: Sh! Sh! (Goes to door, right, 
looks in, then carefully shuts door be- 
hind him. Goes to door, left, looks out, 
and shuts that, too. Pulls down cur- 
tains, returns to his desk, and sitting 
down, takes out a crossword puzzle 
and a pencil.) Now then, perhaps I'd 
better ask you. . . . Maybe you’d 
better tell me as if you were giving 
me the definition of a word! 

Cuaruapy (Leaning on his desk): A va- 
cation is an eight letter word mean- 
ing rest, freedom from worry, and 
having wonderful time. 

Recetver (Astonished): All that .. . 
in one? 

Cuaruapvy (Dreamily): Certainly. 
When I was young... 

Recerver (Sadly): Well, it doesn’t 
matter. Except that it doesn’t seem 
fair. Everyone else in the country 
stops worrying, because once he files 
a complaint, he doesn’t have to think 
about it any more. But the more 
complaints filed, the more business I 
have to worry about. (There is a loud 
pounding on the door left, which the 
Receiver has shut.) Oh! The police! 
The door! The office is supposed to 
be open! It might be reported! 

Cuar.apy (Picking up his puzzle and 
pencil and handing them to him): 
There, there. You just run in the 
next room, and I'll open the office. 
(Calling) Just a minute! It’s early 
yet! 

Recetver (Hurrying out right): Re- 
member, I haven’t come in yet this 
morning! 

Cuar.Lapy (Going to open door): The 
man’s afraid of his own shadow. 





That isn’t the way it was when I was 
young. (Opens door.) 

Revouutionist (Walking in and look- 
ing around): So... this is the 
Complaints Bureau. 

Cuaruapy: It is that. Don’t tell me 
you’ve never seen it before... . 
You’re the only one in the country 
then. 

Revo.vuTionist (Putting his foot on a 
chair and half sitting on table): No. 
I’ve been biding my time. Waiting. 

CuarLapy (Mopping around his legs): 
For what? 

Revo.utionist: For a revolution. 

Cuaruapy (Frightened): A revolution! 
That’s what brought all this on! 

REVOLUTIONIST: Quite right. Although 
being of my generation and not 
yours, I can’t remember what went 
before very well. 

CuarLaDy: Then, if you don’t know 
about the past, why do you want to 
change Now? 

Revo.utionist: So there'll be To- 
morrow. (CHARLADY leans on her 
mop-handle, thinking, and the Rev- 
OLUTIONIST walks up and down.) If 
nothing were ever changed, there 
wouldn’t be any way to mark time. 
Just days don’t count, if one day is 
like the day before. 

CHaRLADY: So you’re waiting for a 
revolution. 

ReEvoLuTIonist: It was born in me, I 
guess. Some people feel inside that 
they have to be doctors or machin- 
ists or surrealists, but inside, well, 
I’m a revolutionist. 

CuarLaDy: There aren’t many like 
you... now. 

Revo.utionist: That’s true. It’s all in- 
dividual. One person in a million. 
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. . . But the country exists for the 
million, not for the one. 

Cuar apy: So it does. I hadn’t thought 
of that before. 

Revo.utionist (Speaking from deep 
down inside): There’s a great tradi- 
tion, though, for the one. There was 
Confucius, and Buddha, and Christ, 
and Mohammed, and a few others. 

CHARLADY (Beginning to get excited): 
But what have you been waiting for? 

Revo.vutionist: Something to revolu- 
tionize. You see, this country is sup- 
posed to be perfect. And when any- 
thing is perfect, you don’t want to 
change it for something that’s not 
perfect. 

Cuar.apy: I suppose not. 

Revo.utionist (Dejectedly): All these 
years I’ve been waiting quietly, 
planning just what to do when the 
moment came. (Shrugs his shoulders.) 

Cuar.apy: And it never came. 

RevouuTionist (With determination): 
So that’s what I’m here for. I’m com- 
plaining because there’s nothing to 
revolutionize. 

Cuartapy: Are you sure there isn’t 
something you can change? 

Revo.tutionist (Thinking): No, not a 
thing. 

Cuar.apby: There ought to be. (While 
they are standing thinking, Miss Bis- 
BY comes bustling in left.) 

Miss Bissy (Waving the puzzle answer) : 
Here it is. Why, where’s the Receiver 
gone? 

Cuar apy: He’s not here. 

Miss Bissy: But he must be. He was 
here just a minute ago. 

Cuaruapy: He said to say he hadn’t 
come in yet. 


Miss Bissy: Oh. (Glances toward Rev- 





OLUTIONIST.) You mean he’s in con- 
ference. (Exits right and returns 
shortly without puzzle answer.) 

Cuaruapy (Nodding at Revo.ution- 
1st): Customer. 

Miss Bissy: What do you want? 

Revo.tvtionist: I want to file a com- 
plaint. 

Miss Bispy (Automatically): Just fill in 
a blank, please. (She indicates the 
writing table, and hands him a piece of 
paper.) 

ReEvo.utionist (Sitting down and read- 
ing the questions out loud): Who am I? 
Where was I born? Who were my 
mother and father? Education? Re- 
ligion? Physical condition? Refer- 
ences! (Begins working up a little rev- 
olutionary spirit.) Whoever heard of 
giving references to file a complaint! 
Whoever heard of recording your 
measles, mumps, and whooping cough 
to file a complaint! It’s stupid. It’s 
useless! (He turns paper over and 
looks at back.) There isn’t even a 
space on here to complain in! 

Miss Bispy (Patiently): Just fill out the 
blank, please. 

REVOLUTIONIST (Jumping up and throw- 
ing blank on floor): No! I'm sick of 
filling in blanks. Life is a series of 
filling in blanks. (Ezits left.) 

Miss Bisspy: Well, he’s a queer one. 
(Picks up blank and looks at it.) 

Cuar.apy: Isn’t he though. . . . 

Miss Bissy (Throwing paper away): I 
do hope the Receiver didn’t hear 
everything he said. 

Cuar.apy: Did you give him the an- 
swer to his puzzle? 

Miss Bissy: Certainly. He’s doing an- 
other now. He asked what another 
name for a two-toed sloth was. 


CHaARLADY: Mmm. If he got the answer 
by himself once in a while, he’d feel a 
lot pleasanter. 

Miss Bissy: What I want to know is, 
why did he say he was out when he’s 
in? 

CuarLapDy: Oh, just a whim I guess. 
(During the last bit of conversation, a 
CuiLp has appeared in the doorway, : 
looking in rather hesitantly.) 

CHARLADY (Noticing the Cuttp): Do 
you want something in here? Come 
in, lovey. 

Miss Bissy (Smiling gingerly): Yes, do 
come in. 

Cuitp (Walking in slowly and looking 
around): Is this where people come 
if they aren’t happy? 

Miss Bissy (Rather at a loss): Why, 
this is the Complaints Bureau. 
(Reaches for a blank.) 

Cuar.apy: Aren’t you happy? 

Cuitp: Not any more. 

Miss Bissy (Holding out blank): Then 
just fill in this blank. 

Cuitp: But I can’t write. 

Miss Bissy (Completely at a loss): 
Then, I guess there isn’t anything we 
can do. Filling out a blank means 
practically everything. (CaiLp turns 
to go out.) 

Cuaruapy (Taking Cuitp’s hand and 
going to bench. She sits down; Cu1Lp 
stands beside her): What makes you 
unhappy? 

Cuitp: I don’t belong to anyone. 

Miss Bissy: Why, that’s ridiculous! 

Cuitp: But I don’t. 

Miss Bissy: Nobody does. It’s a free 
country. 

CurLp: But it’s so alone. 

Miss Bissy: Don’t you live with the 
other children? 





Cuitp: Yes, but. . . . 

Miss Brissy: Don’t they play with you 
and study with you? Don’t you have 
a group to eat with? 

Cuitp: Yes... 

Cuaruapy (Understandingly) : But they 
aren’t any relation to you. It doesn’t 
make it the same. Not like brothers 
and sisters. 

Miss Bissy (Sternly, going back to her 
work): We do not recognize a brother 
and sister or parent and child rela- 
tionship any more. Why, in the old 
days — just from hearsay, I wouldn’t 
know myself — parents always com- 
plained about their children being 
wild, and children always complained 
about their parents being too strict. 
Certainly a child never complained 
because he wanted a family. (Ezits 
right.) 

CuarLaDyY: Don’t let her bother you. 
She’s probably cross because she just 
realized herself how nice it might feel 
to belong to someone. 

Cuitp: You do understand, don’t you? 

Cuar.Lapy: Yes, you see, I had a fam- 
ily once. A mother and father and a 
little brother. That was a long, long 
time ago. 

Cuitp: But they don’t have families 
now. 

CHARLADY: Perhaps they will again 
sometime. Maybe you'll live to see it. 
(The Receiver comes in right, followed 
by Miss Bissy. There is a little silence 
while the Cut. looks at the Recetver 
and then walks out left. The Cuar- 
LADY sits sadly for a moment, and then 
gets up wearily.) 

Recetver: What did that child want? 

Miss Bissy (Trying to laugh it off): 
A family! 


Receiver: How odd! The child must 
be a throwback to an older genera- 
tion! (Sits down at his desk.) What, 
no application blanks filled out yet 
this morning? 

Miss Bissy: No, not yet. 

Recetver: Well, I always said times 
would be better. 

Cuaruapy (To herself): How can they 
be better when Now is supposed to be 
perfect. (At this point, enter noisily, 
left, a whole group of boys and girls.) 

CHarRLes (As if he owned the place): 
We've got a complaint! 

Miss Bissy (Delighted): Just sit over 
here and fill in this blank. (The Rr- 
CEIVER smiles patronizingly while 
Miss Bisspy ushers CHARuEs to the 
table and gives him a blank. The others 
crowd around in back of him.) 

Cuares: How can I fill this in? It’s 
for one person! 

Mary: Yes, this is a Community Com- 
plaint. 

Miss Bissy: Oh, just a minute. 
(Searches in desk drawer.) Blank No. 
844-OX — Community Complaint. 
(Hands him blank.) 

Cuaries: Now, then. (He begins to 
write.) 

Cuarapy (Going to edge of group and 
addressing one of them): What’s the 
matter? 

Roger: Oh, the time. It’s all wrong. 

CuHaARLADY: What’s wrong with it? 

Louise: The mornings are too early. 
It’s so awful getting up early. We’re 
tired of it. 

Heten: And the evenings aren’t long 
enough. We have to go to bed too 
soon. 

Perer: And the days are too long. 

Cuarites (Looking up): What time 





should morning begin? 

Cuar.apy (Stiffly) : Morning’s at seven. 

Mary: Oh, no! I couldn’t bear that! 

Cuar apy: It always has been. 

Miss Bissy (Placatingly): But it 
doesn’t always have to be. 

Roger: I should say not! 

He en: Let’s have morning at eleven. 

Cuares (Writing): Eleven. And eve- 
nings? 

Louise: Evenings from dusk till morn- 
ing. 

Cuares: That’s fine. 

Peter: Night doesn’t have to be too 
long. 

CuarLaDy: Why do you want to 
change this all around? 

MarGaret: Because we’ve been the 
same for so long. It’s boring. 

Cuar apy: You need a holiday. 

SEVERAL OF THEM: What’s a holiday? 

Cuar.Lapy: It comes from two words 
meaning “Holy Day.” 

More or Tuem (Puzzled): Holy Day? 

Tue Receiver (Rising quickly at his 
desk): Never mind, never mind. I’m 
sure if you just fill out the blank... . 

Cuar_es: Well, that does it, I guess. 
(Hands blank to Miss Bissy and 
gets up.) 

LoutsE: How long will it take for them 
to change it? 

Miss Bissy: I don’t quite know. 

Rocer: Well, tell them to hurry it up. 
Something’s got to happen pretty 
soon. 

Tue Recerver: Everything will be 
taken care of. Remember our motto. 
(Points to framed motto and reads it 
fervently.) Rootity-toot! We believe 
in the Institute. (Bows group out left 
and goes out right himself.) 

Cuar.tapy (As Miss Bispy picks up 


blank that has just been filled out): 
What are you going to do with it? 

Miss Bissy: File it, of course. 

CuarLADY: Don’t you show it to the 
Receiver? 

Miss Bissy: No, no. I just tell him the 
number of complaints made during 
the day. 

Cuaruapy: But what happens to the 
blank? Who takes care of it? 

Miss Bissy: No one. The process is 
purely mental, you see. If someone 
wants to complain, he comes in and 
writes it down. He gets it off his chest 
that way, and then it ceases to bother 
him. 

CuarLapy (Shaking her head): It’s a 
funny system. 

Recetver (Entering right): Haven't 
you finished cleaning yet? 

Cuaruapy: Just about. The First 
OrFicerR appears in the doorway, left, 
and swaggers into the room. Miss 
Bissy looks scared and tries to be coy at 
the same time. 

First Orricer: I’m looking for a man. 

Miss Bissy: Oh, dear! 

Recerver: What sort of a man? 

First Orricer: A revolutionist. (CHarR- 
LADY starts.) 

Recetver: What does he look like? 

First Orricer: He looks just like any 
other man. But he isn’t. He’s sub- 
versive. 

Recerver: I’m sure he hasn’t been 
here . . . not this morning. 

Cuar.apy: What has he done? 

Frrest Orricer: He’s been agitating. 

Miss Bissy: Agitating! Oh, that is 
bad! 

First Orricer: I guess he’s not here. 
But if you see him, let us know. 
(Exit.) 





Receiver: More bother! More fuss! 
Have you ordered my lunch yet? 

Miss Bissy: No, sir. 

Recerver: Why not? 

Miss Bissy: I’ve been waiting for you 
to tell me what you want. 

Recerver (Shouting): A snack! A 
snack! Must I always tell you. 
(Stomps out right, while Miss Bissy, 
donning coat and hat as she goes, 
skuttles out left.) 

Cuar.Lapy (Mopping): Such goings on. 
Things have come to a sad pass. This 
country’s far from perfect. Little 
children want families instead of reg- 
ulated groups. And those boys and 
girls wouldn’t complain about morn- 
ings being too early if they had things 
to look forward to. (As she speaks, 
the REvOLUTIONIST comes in left.) 
Something ought to be done . 
(She starts as she sees the Revo.v- 
TIONIST) Oh! 

REVOLUTIONIST: Excuse me. But I’m 
looking for a piece of my mind [I left 
here. Or maybe it was my peace of 
mind. I don’t quite remember. 

CHARLADY: But they’re looking for you. 
Didn’t you know? 

Revo.utionist (Crossing to Receiv- 
ER’s desk and sitting on it): Yes, I 
know. 

CHarLapy (Coming close to him): What 
were you agitating about? 

Revo.utionist: That’s the sad part. 
I couldn’t stand a state of inactivity 
any longer. So I began agitating 
about nothing. It would be lots 
more worthwhile if I had a motive. 

CHaRLaDyY: So it would. Wait a minute! 
There is something you can fight for. 
Something that would give the Re- 
ceiver the vacation he wants, and 


give the boys and girls their holiday. 
Maybe it would even give the Child 
a sense of belonging for a day or 
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ReEvOLUTIONIST (Springing up from 
desk): Tell me! 

Cuar.apy: Agitate for Christmas. Put 
Christmas back in the calendar! 

Revo.utionist (Gesturing widely): Big 
placards with red letters! Down with 
the 25th of December! Up with 
Christmas! 

Cuar.apy: That’s it! Up with Christ- 
mas! It would be so good to see red 
and green lights and silver and gold 
tinsel and to smell evergreen and to 
give once more. 

Revo.otionist (Louder, already mak- 
ing up a speech): What is it, Com- 
rades, that we have missed all these 
years, longing for it in our hearts? 
Comrades, we have not missed but- 
ter from our bread, salt from our 
beefsteak. .. . We have not... 
(There is a commotion outside.) 

CuaRLabDY (Running to window) : There 
are two ladies and an officer coming 
down the street. . . . 

Revo.otronist (Still on his soap boz): 
We have not... . 

CuarLapy (Putting her hand on his 
arm): Sh! They’re coming this way! 
Quick! You’d better hide! 

Revo.vutionist: Why should I hide! 

CHaRLADY: Please! We mustn’t lose 
Christmas now! (Pushes him down in 
back of the Recetver’s desk just as the 
Two Lapres and a Seconp OFrFricer 
come in left.) 

First Lapy (Walking right in): Why, 
there’s no one here. 

Cuarapy (Indignantly): I’m here. 

Seconp Lapy (Simpering): She means, 





there’s no man here. 

Seconp Orricer (Trying to get a word 
in): Have you . . 

First Lapy: But I’m sure I saw him 
coming in here. 

Cuar.apy: If you’re looking for the 
Receiver, he’s in there. . . . 

Seconp Lapy: No, no. Not the Re- 
ceiver. She means .. . 

First Lapy: I can explain what I 
mean. 

Seconp Orricer: Have you . . 

Seconp Lapy (Sharply): Then why 
don’t you... 

First Lapy: I was walking down the 
street quietly, just taking a little 
stroll when I saw that man everyone 
is looking for. He was acting very 
furtive. ... 

Seconp Lapy: Anyway, he isn’t here. 
(Turns to go out left and First Lapy 
follows her.) 

Seconp Orricer: Have you 
you seen... 

Cuarapy (lV ehemently): No! (Seconp 
Orricer goes out left. CHARLADY 
shuts door behind him. Recetver 
comes in right, just as REVOLUTIONIST 
pops his head over desk. Ducks as he 
sees RECEIVER.) 

Recerver: What was all that? 

Cuar.Lapy: Nothing. Except a couple 
of women with a chronic complaint. 
(RECEIVER starts to walk toward desk; 
CHARLADY upsets a pail in front of 
him.) 

Cuaruapy: Oh, I’m so sorry! 

Recerver (Bends over, and CHARLADY 
drops mop and it spanks him. Straight- 
ens up): Well! 

Cuar.apy: Oh, dear! 

Revo.vtionist (Pops up): What’s 
going on? 


... Have 
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Recetver (Staring): That’s what I 
want to know! 

Revovurtionist (Starts to duck again): 
Don’t ask me. 

Recetver: Wait a minute. I’ve heard 
your voice before. 

Cuartapy (Courageously): Mr. Re- 
ceiver, we've got to hide him. Before 
they come back. 

Recertver: Ah-ha! The Revolutionist! 
Certainly not. (Pompously) We'll 
turn him over to the officers. (Starts 
for door left as Miss Bissy enters left. 
She sees REVOLUTIONIST and screams.) 

Cuar.apy: Look, Mr. Receiver. (Takes 
hold of his arm.) Do you like your 
job? 

Recerver: Certainly. 

Cuar.apy: No, you don’t. If you did, 
you wouldn’t be doing crossword 
puzzles all the time. 

Miss Bispy: I never heard of such im- 
pertinence. ShallI .. . 

Recerver (Suddenly): Wait. Maybe 
that’s it... . 

Cuar apy: Of course it is. You have a 
job, but you never have anything to 
do. Because all those cabinets full of 
complaints are just blanks that you 
never look at. Blank space! Wouldn’t 
it be nice to do something about 
them for a change. It would keep 
you busy. 

Recerver: All those boys and girls? 
But what they want is impossible. If 
we have mornings start at eleven for 
them, what’s going to happen to in- 
dustry? to banking? What’s going to 
happen to farmers? If roosters start 
crowing at dawn... . 

CuarLaDy: But don’t you see? What 
they want is something different, 
just something to break up the mo- 





notony. You can give that child his 
sense of belonging. . . . 

Revo.vutTionist (Feeling the urge again) : 
You have the power in your hands! 

RecEIvER (Banging on the floor with the 
mop): Stop shouting at me. It isn’t 
up to me to do anything but turn you 
over to the officers. 

CHARLADY: Oh, no, no! 

Miss Bissy (Starting toward door 
again): ShallI .. . 

Revo.vuTionist (Putting his subversive 
foot forward): Mr. Receiver, what 
were you doing this morning with the 
curtains pulled down and the door 
locked? 

Recerver: What wasI.. . don’t be 
silly. 

Revo.utTionist: But that’s quite true. 
And you know it is. When I came in, 
you weren’t in yet, supposedly. . . . 

Recerver (Cornered): All right. I'll 
hide you from the police. Not that 
I was doing anything I shouldn’t. 

Revo.utionist (Growing bolder): Ah! 
The power you wield in your hands! 
The opportunity! 

Orricrers (Bursting in left): There he 
is! There he is! 

Seconp Orricer: I'll grab him! (Runs 
toward REVOLUTIONIST.) 

First Lapy (Who with the Sreconp 
Lapy has followed right in) : I knew he 
was here. (Points to CHARLADY) 
She’s his accomplice! 

Seconp Lapy: She’s been hiding him! 

REcEIVER (Shouting): Quiet! Quiet, all 
of you! This man has done nothing 
wrong, officers. 

First Orricer: But he’s a revolution- 
ist! (The boys and girls rush in left.) 

Cuar es: Something exciting! 

Mary: An arrest! 


Louise: What’s he done! 

Peter: It’s the revolutionist! 

Maracaret: What is he going to revolu- 
tionize? 

Roger: He’s going to change some- 
thing! 

ReEceEIvER (Banging with mop handle on 
tin pail): Let me say a word. We are 
going to revolutionize something. 
Will the Charlady please state her 
complaint. (The Cuttp enters, left, 
and slowly walks toward the center of 
the group, watching.) 

Tue CnHaruapy: I complain that we 
have not had a holiday in this coun- 
try for too long a time. (Miss Bispy 
starts to hand her a blank, and the Rr- 
CEIVER waves it away.) 

Recerver: This is one complaint that 
will be taken care of immediately. 

Revo.utionist: Comrades! 

Recerver: Not yet! What holiday 
would you like to suggest, Charlady? 

Tue Cuar.apy: I would like to suggest 
that we put Christmas back on the 
calendar. 

Revo.utionist: Down with the 25th 
of December! 

Boys anp Grruis: Up with Christmas! 

Tue Cup (Timidly): What is Christ- 
mas? 

Tue CnHartapy: Christmas is clear, 
crisp air and the voices of carolers in 
the night, singing. It is children with 
happy faces and parents with happy 
hearts, because Christmas belongs to 
everyone. It is a time for awakening 
to things about us . . . for looking 
into the past and hoping into the fu- 
ture. It is a time for remembering the 
beautiful and the desolate, and mak- 
ing the desolate beautiful. 

THE END 





The Perfect Gift 


by H. Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Dava, a stable-boy. 
Ruts, the innkeeper’s daughter. 
Tue INNKEEPER. 


TuReEE Wise Men. 

True: The early morning of Christ's 
birth. 

Settine: The court before the inn at 
Bethlehem. 

Berore Rise: Voices in the distance, 
offstage, singing a Christmas hymn. 


The singing grows louder as the curtain 
rises. 

Art Rise: Davin is kneeling near bench, 
his back to the audience, his hands 
folded, in an attitude of devotion, 
listening to the singing. Rutu enters 
and stands looking in amazement at 
Davin. At the conclusion of the song 
Davin rises, sits on bench, and re- 
sumes the carving of a wooden figure. 
Rots approaches bench. 

Ruta: Why were you kneeling like 
that? 

Davin: I was listening to the song. 

Ruts: What song? 

Davin: The song in the stable. 

Ruta: There was no song in the stable. 
What you heard was only that rich 
woman singing her child to sleep. 

Davin: It was the angels’ song I heard. 

Ruts: The angels’ song? Don’t be 
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foolish, David. If there had been a 
song in the stable, I would have 
heard it. 

Davin: You will hear it soon enough, 
little girl. All people like you will hear 
it. 

Ruts (Sighs): I suppose I shall never 
understand you, David. (Sits beside 
him and points to object he is carving.) 
You have been working on that for 
two days. 

Davin: I have almost finished now. 

Routu: You do carve beautiful things! 
What are you making? 

Davin: A present for a king. 

Ruta: Why, you silly boy! You will 
never see a king. 

Davin: I have seen him. 

Ruta: You have seen a king? Where? 

Davin: Here. 

Rutu: There is no king here, stupid. 
Do you mean that soldier in his gor- 
geous uniform who came last night 
and took the large room overlooking 
the yard? He isn’t a king. He is 
only a captain in Herod’s army. 

Davin: I don’t mean the soldier. 

Ruts: The merchant, then? I suppose 
his fine clothes and his proud man- 
ner deceived you. But I tell you he 
only buys and sells and makes great 
sums of money. 

Davin: It’s not the merchant I mean. 

Rota: Well, it can’t be the other guests 
at the inn — the lawyer or the physi- 
cian or the — 





Davin: It is none of them. 

Ruta: Don’t tease me, David. Speak 
out: where is he? 

Davin: He is in the stable, lying in the 
manger. 

Rutu: A king in a stable! You do but 
jest, David. You can’t mean that old 
man who came with his wife last 
night? They were wretchedly poor. 
I could tell by their clothes. And he 
was so weak and tired. I saw his arms 
tremble when he lifted her down 
from the donkey. She looked so pale 
and thin. I thought she would faint 
before he got her into the stable. 
But surely you can’t have mistaken 
him for a king. 

Davin: He is the father of a king. 

Ruts: But he had no son with him. 
There was only the man and his wife. 

Davin: He was born last night. 

Rut: Not in the stable? You’re a 
strange lad, David. The old sooth- 
sayer in the village told me once 
that you could see into the future. I 
noticed you when those poor people 
came. There was a queer, faraway 
look in your eyes, and your face 
shone like a light. You seemed so 
happy to give them your place in 
the straw of the stable. Was he really 
born there? 

Davin (Proudly): My wretched quar- 
ters are the birthplace of a king. 

Ruta: Why do you call the child of 
these poor people a king? I have 
never seen a king, but Father has. 
He was at Herod’s court once. And 
he says that kings have mighty ar- 
mies. Where are this child’s armies? 

Davin: He has no armies. He comes to 
bring peace into the world. 

Ruta: And Father says there were al- 
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ways great princes round the throne, 
and wise counselors and learned in- 
terpreters. This babe has none. 

Davin: He needs no interpreters: he 
will speak a tongue that all men 
understand. His is the language of 
love. 

Ruta: Father told me once about the 
celebrations at court when a royal 
child is born. There are feasts and 
music and rich gifts. There was noth- 
ing like that here, was there? You 
sat on this bench most of the night. 
Did you notice anything unusual? 

Davin: There was a kind of glory in 
the night, the sudden flaming of a 
single star that left a path of beauty 
in the dark. And silence fell upon 
the sleeping world as soft as snow- 
flakes in a winter dawn; and then 
above the stable roof I heard the 
gentle rustle of wings and angel 
voices raised in songs of praise. 

Rurtu: You are a queer boy, David. 
But I love to hear you talk. The old 
soothsayer said you were a sort of 
prophet and that you spoke with a 
rare gift. 

Davin: I speak only what is in my 
heart. 

Ruta: Do you remember what you 
told Father when he refused to let 
that poor couple have a room? You 
said that he would regret it all his 
life. I wonder why he wouldn’t take 
them in. 

Davin: Future ages will ask that 
question. 

Ruta: But why didn’t he? Was it be- 
cause of those guests he’s expect- 
ing? They must be very great people. 
He said they were on their way to do 
homage to a king and he hoped they 





would stop here. You know, he has 
had those rooms near the garden 
cleaned each day, and the cook has 
been preparing his best dishes. But 
those rooms are only a small part of 
the inn. Why did he refuse these 
poor people? 

Davin: He told them there was no 
room. 

Ruts: But the inn was not full when 
they came. There were many empty 
rooms. 

Davin: They had no money. 

Ruta: Well, after all, that is reason 
enough. You can’t expect Father to 
take in people who can’t pay. 

Davin: They brought what is beyond 
money and beyond price. 

Rutu: I don’t believe that he is a 
king, David. But he is a little child, 
and I feel sorry for him. He has no 
playthings. Do you know what? I’m 
going to give him something. I won- 
der what he would like? 

Davip: No matter how much or how 
little you bring, there is only one 
gift that will make him happy. 

Rota: Only one gift? 

Davin: Only one perfect gift — your- 
self. 

Ruta: I don’t know what you mean, 
David. I think I shall give him that 
little bronze statue. 

Davin: Not the little figure of a girl 
your father brought you from Egypt. 
Why, you have always prized it 
above everything else. 

Ruta: Yes —I can’t explain why — 
but somehow I feel I want him to 
have it. (Faint strains of a Christmas 
hymn offstage.) 

Davip (Stopping work and bowing head 
in an attitude of listening): I think 
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you will hear them now. Don’t you 
hear the song? 

Rota: I think I do. I — I can’t believe 
it. Listen! The voices are getting 
clearer. (The singing grows louder.) 

Rutu: Tell me: why can I hear the 
singing now? 

Davin: You have let him in; you have 
found room for him. 

Rutu: I — found room? Where? 

Davin: In your heart. All those who 
receive him there can hear the song. 
(Sound of footsteps and voices ap- 
proaching.) 

Ruts: Hush! (Lays hand on his arm.) 
You’d better go. Somebody’s com- 
ing. I think it is the lady who brought 
the little girl. She is very angry with 
you. 

Davin: I'll take my gift to the king. 
(Exit. Ruta follows him to the portal 
and stands looking after him. Enter 
Lapy, followed by INNKEEPER.) 

INNKEEPER: But I don’t understand 
you, madam. You had the finest 
room at my inn — large and quiet 
and comfortable; you had a warm, 
soft bed. There is no reason why 
you should not have slept. No guest 
has ever complained of that room 
before. 

Lapy: It wasn’t the room, I tell you. It 
was my little girl; she cried all night. 

INNKEEPER: But you must realize, 
madam, that is not the fault of the 
inn. 

Lapy: It is the fault of that impudent 
stable-boy. 

INNKEEPER: You can’t mean David? 
If he has offended you, I will dismiss 
him at once. What has he done? 

Lapy: He has insulted me. 

INNKEEPER: I hardly see how that is 





possible, madam; he is not allowed 
to enter the inn at night. 

Lapy: It was here in this court. (Walks 
to bench and sits.) When we came 
last evening, he was sitting on this 
bench, carving a doll out of a piece 
of wood. My little girl was fascinated 
by it. She watched him until I put 
her to bed. She wanted it more than 
she has ever wanted anything. She 
has dolls from many lands, but she 
said she would be willing to give 
them all up for this. And when she 
couldn’t have it, she lay awake all 
night, weeping. She is a delicate 
child; my physician said I must not 
cross her in any way. 

INNKEEPER: You should have asked 
him for it, madam. 

Lapy: I not only asked him for it, I 
told him I was willing to buy it. 

INNKEEPER: And he refused? 

Lapy: Yes. He said he was making it 
for a king. 

INNKEEPER: For a king? (Laughs) You 
must forgive him, madam. You see 
(Taps his forehead) there’s something 
lacking here. 

Lavy: I offered him ten pieces of silver. 

INNKEEPER: You were far too generous, 
madam. One would have been more 
than enough. 

Lapy: The boy didn’t think so. He 
only shook his head and told me, 
“There are some things money can’t 
buy.” 

INNKEEPER: Maybe he was trying to 
strike even a better bargain. Some- 
times, you know, madam, these fee- 
ble-minded people are shrewd. 

Lapy: I suspected him of that, and so I 
raised the amount to fifteen, twenty, 
and even thirty pieces of silver. 
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INNKEEPER: Thirty pieces of silver! A 
preposterous sum, madam. What did 
he say? 

Lapy: There was a strange, startled 
expression in his eyes as if he were 
looking far into the distance. I saw 
him shudder. He covered his face 
with his hands, and then he said, “I 
can’t betray my master.” (Rises.) 

INNKEEPER: His master? Why, I’m 
his master. Thirty pieces of silver, 
indeed! That’s more than he has had 
in all his miserable life. I shall see 
that you have the doll, madam. 
(Exit Lapy.) Ruth, where is David? 

Ruts: In the stable, Father. 

INNKEEPER: With those wretched va- 
grants, I suppose. I should never 
have consented to their staying. I'll 
send them on their way as soon as I 
have attended to David. Please bring 
him here, Ruth. 

Rutu: Yes, Father. (She exits. INN- 
KEEPER goes to bench, picks up some 
shavings that Davin has left, walks to 
portal, and throws them into yard, as 
SOLDIER enters.) 

Soupier: Innkeeper, I should like a 
word with you. 

INNKEEPER: At your service, sir. 
Soupier: I have had very little rest at 
your inn. (Goes to bench and sits.) 
INNKEEPER: I am surprised. Very few 
guests have ever made that com- 
plaint. Can you tell me why, sir? 

Did any noise disturb you? 

So.prer: There was noise enough. That 
child in the next room wailed all 
night. But that wouldn’t have kept 
me awake. I’m a soldier; I’m used to 
noise. There was too much light. I 
like a room completely dark. 

INNKEEPER: You amaze me, sir. Your 





room looks out on the stable yard, 
and beyond that are the hills. 

Sotpier: The light I mean was over 
the stable. It burned like a great 
torch so that my room was as bright 
as day. I suppose it is something you 
use to guide your guests along the 
road to the inn. 

INNKEEPER: Strange! The servants 
have been given orders to use only 
a small lantern at night, and that 
only when absolutely necessary. 

Sotprer: It was more powerful than a 
hundred lanterns, I tell you. It kept 
me awake all night. I paced the floor. 

INNKEEPER: I shall investigate at once, 
sir. I hope you will delay your jour- 
ney another day. I assure you that 
you will not be disturbed tonight. 

Sotprer (Rising): I cannot risk an- 
other night here. I must have my 
rest. There are stern days ahead 
for me — long marches and perhaps 
great battles. I shall leave as soon as 
I have had something to eat. 

INNKEEPER: I shall see that you are 
served immediately. (Exit Souprirr, 
followed by INNKEEPER, as RutTH 
and Davin enter.) 

Ruta: Did you really give him the little 
wooden doll? 

Davin: Yes. I knelt and offered it to 
his mother. I told her it was all I 
had. 

Ruta: And what did she say? 

Davin: She said, “His gift is great who 
gives his all away.” I wish you could 
have seen her face when she spoke. 
More beautiful than the faces one 
sometimes sees in dreams. And her 
voice was sweeter than the songs 
of birds in early spring. 

Ruts (Looking through portal): Look, 


David! There are guests arriving. 
I believe they are the great people 
Father has been expecting. They 
look like princes. Let’s go and meet 
them. (Ezit Ruts followed by Davin. 
Enter Mercuant. He walks about 
court as if looking for somebody. Goes 
to portal and looks out, then to bench 
and sits, as INNKEEPER enters.) 

Mercuant: Ah, there you are! I’ve 
been looking for you. 

INNKEEPER: Good morning, sir. You 
are up early. 

Mercuant: I’ve been up for hours. 

INNKEEPER: You mean you haven't 
had a good night’s rest? 

Mercuant: I mean that I have had 
no rest at all. This is the noisiest 
inn I ever knew. And it was recom- 
mended to me as a quiet place! 

INNKEEPER: I hope the other guests 
didn’t disturb you. 

Mercuant: Well, of course, there was 
a child who cried all night, and that 
soldier next to me who kept pacing 
the floor; but I should have made 
out very well if it hadn’t been for the 
shepherds. 

INNKEEPER: Shepherds? There are no 
shepherds here. This is an exclusive 
inn, sir; we don’t admit people of 
that class. Why, only last night I 
turned away a man and woman 
who were not up to our standards. 

Mercuant: I didn’t say they were 
here. They were on the highway — 
dozens of them. 

INNKEEPER: You surely are mistaken, 
sir. The shepherds are busy in the 
fields watching their flocks. They 
have no occasion to come into the 
village at night. 

Mercuant: I tell you there were doz- 
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ens of them on the highway, shouting 
and singing and dancing. One might 
have thought they were celebrating 
some great occasion. I leaned out of 
my window and called to them to be 
quiet, but they paid no attention to 
me. They were silent only after 
they had entered the stable. 

INNKEEPER: The stable? My stable? 
What were they doing there? 

Mercuant: That’s a question for you 
to answer. Here come some of 
their companions now. Stragglers, 
evidently. You might ask them. (En- 
ter three SHEPHERDS. ) 

INNKEEPER (7'0 SHEPHERDS): What do 
you want here? You know that you 
are not allowed at the inn. 

First SHEPHERD: We come to seek the 
child. 

INNKEEPER: What child? There is no 
child here. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: The star led us to 
this place. 

INNKEEPER: The star? Nonsense! 
There were no stars. The night was 
dark. 

SECOND SHEPHERD: There was the big- 
gest- star I’ve ever seen. It shone 
like a torch above the inn. It lighted 
all the hills. 

MeERcHANT: Were you with those rude 
fellows that came singing along the 
highway? 

Tuirp SHepHEeRD: We were, but they 
outran us. We heard the cry of a 
little lamb that had been lost in 
the thicket. It had broken its leg, 
and we stopped to bind it up. It was 
while we were doing this that we 
first heard the music and the song. 

INNKEEPER: There’s been no music 

and singing here — except what you 
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knaves brought. . . . What is that 

you hold in your hands? 

First SuepHerp: Gifts for the king. 

INNKEEPER: The king? What king? 

Seconp SHEPHERD: This child is a 
king. 

INNKEEPER: You simpletons! There is 
no king here. If there had been, 
don’t you suppose that I would have 
known it? Don’t you suppose that 
I would have given him the best 
room at my inn? But pray tell me, 
what kind of gifts do you plan to 
give this king of yours? 

First SHEPHERD: I brought this big 
red apple. 

SEcoND SHEPHERD: I shall give him a 
handful of nuts. 

Tuirp SHEPHERD: I have only a few 
eggs to bring. 

INNKEEPER: Fine gifts indeed for a 
king! 

First SHepHerD: They were all we 
had to offer him. (Soft strains of a 
Christmas hymn, offstage.) 

Sreconp SHEPHERD: There’s the music 
again. (The singing grows louder. The 
SHEPHERDS kneel. INNKEEPER and 
MeERrcuHANT watch them in amazement.) 

Tuirp SHEPHERD (As SHEPHERDS rise 
when singing has ceased): Beautiful! 
It came from the stable. The child 
must be there. (Looking at Inn- 
KEEPER in surprise) Why, didn’t 
you hear it? 

INNKEEPER: I heard nothing, except 

the bleating of the animals in the 

stable. Get along! Take your gifts to 
the king and then go back to your 
flocks. (Exit SHepHerps. To Merr- 

CHANT) That’s the best way to get 

rid of them, I suppose. Once they’re 

convinced that there’s nothing un- 


usual here, these superstitious fools 
will leave us in peace. . . . If you 
will only prolong your stay with us, I 
can promise that you will find this 
inn a very restful place. 

Mercuant: I cannot afford to take 
chances. I shall seek quarters where 
there is no danger of having my 
sleep disturbed. Quiet, restful nights 
are essential in my business. It takes 
a clear, alert mind to drive bargains. 
I shall be on my way as soon as I 
have packed my belongings. (Ezit 
Mercuant. Enter Ruta.) 

Rota: Father! Quick! Three men on 
horseback are in the yard behind 
the stable. They wear handsome 
garments and they have a dozen 
servants. 

INNKEEPER (Ezcitedly): It must be 
they — the noble guests I’ve been ex- 
pecting. (Rubbing his hands happily) 
Where is David? Did you tell him 
that I wanted to see him? 

Ruta: Yes, Father; but he had already 
given his carving to the baby. 

INNKEEPER: The baby? There is a 
child, then! 

Ruta: The dearest little boy you ever 
saw, Father. And his parents are so 
proud and happy. They say that — 

INNKEEPER (Impatiently interrupting) : 
Enough of this! Tell David to attend 
to the guests’ horses; and if there 
is not space for them, we must send 
these vagrants on their way. (Enter 
Davin) Here’s that blockhead now 
. . « (To Rutn) Inform these gentle- 
men that our most luxurious rooms 
are at their disposal. (Exit Rutu. To 
Davin) Why aren’t you taking care 
of the horses? 

Davin: What horses, Master? 
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INNKEEPER: The horses of those gentle- 
men who just came, you idiot! 

Davin: The gentlemen are not staying. 

INNKEEPER: Not staying? Where are 
they now? 

Davin: In the stable, presenting their 
gifts to the child. 

INNKEEPER (Half to himself): There’s 
something strange here! First, those 
shepherds, and now these great gen- 
tlemen bringing gifts. . . . Speak 
up, boy! What kind of gifts? 

Davip: The most costly, Master — 
gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
Gifts that one might bring to a 
mighty ruler — even to Herod, him- 
self. (Enter Wise Men, followed by 
SHEPHERDS and Ruts.) 

First Wise Man: A king was your 
guest last night. 

INNKEEPER: A king? 

Seconp Wise Man: Yes, but you 
didn’t find place for him at your inn. 

INNKEEPER: Impossible, sir! There 
must be some mistake. I didn’t go 
to bed until late last night, and I 
left orders that I was to be called 
if any important guest arrived. 

First Wise Man: Two important 
guests arrived, 

INNKEEPER: You mean the soldier and 
the merchant? I can assure you, sir, 
they had the — 

First Wisre Man: I mean a poor, tired 
old man and a weak, sick woman. 

INNKEEPER: Ah, you’re speaking of 
the two with the donkey. They were 
not the type of guest we entertain 
here. I told them there was no room 
at the inn. 

Tuirp Wise Man: You mean no room 
worthy of a king. 

INNKEEPER (Offended): I tell you, sir, 





men of high estate have been my 
guests — generals and princes and 
emperors. Herod himself has stopped 
here. 

Seconp Wise Man: Then there is no 
excuse. 

INNKEEPER: But I didn’t recognize 
them as royal personages; they 
looked so poor and miserable. How 
was I to know? 

Seconp WisE Man (Pointing to Davin): 
This poor stable-boy knew. He gave 
up his bed, and his sacrifice trans- 
formed a wretched hovel into a 
palace wherein a king was proud to 
dwell. These simple shepherds knew. 
They left their flocks to bring their 
offerings, and their devotion made 
their few humble gifts more precious 
to him than many rubies. 

INNKEEPER: You must believe me, sir, 
there was no room. 

Tump Wise Man: Why? Wait! I 
will tell you why. Because your inn 
was full of little people seeking little 
things. There was a woman, her 
heart so warped by selfishness that 
she was blind to any but her own; 
there was a merchant who measured 
all things in terms of profit and 
loss; there was a soldier whose only 
thought was of battle and the en- 
slavement of other men. You let 
these people crowd him out. And 
while you slept, smug in the thought 
that your rooms were occupied, a 
king was born in your stable. 

INNKEEPER: A king — born — in my 
stable? 

First Wise Man: The King of Kings. 

INNKEEPER (Beginning to comprehend): 
The King of Kings? (In awed whis- 
per) You mean — 


First Wise Man: Yes, that is what I 
mean. 

INNKEEPER: Is there nothing I can do 
now? Is it too late? 

Seconp Wise Man: It is never too late. 

INNKEEPER: Do you mean that I shall 
have another chance to feed and 
shelter him? I turned him from my 
door. He may never pass this way 
again. 

Seconp Wise Man: He will pass this 
way again— many, many times. 
The poor travel this road. Throw 
open your doors to them. Feed them, 
give them shelter, and he will always 
find room at the inn. 

INNKEEPER: I pledge my word, I will. 
(Pointing to portal) Look! It is get- 
ting light. (The stage gradually be- 
comes brighter until at the end it is 
flooded with light.) 

First Wise Man: The day is breaking. 
It is the dawn. 

Davin: The dawn! The dawn of a new 
day! (Faint strains of music of a 
Christmas hymn, offstage.) Don’t you 
hear the music, Master? 

INNKEEPER (Listening): Faintly. 

Davin: It is only the chorus of a few 
voices now, but some day it will 
swell to a mighty symphony that 
will sweep over the earth. Eager 
multitudes will hear it then, and men 
everywhere will learn that the only 
sure road of peace and love and 
brotherhood leads to Bethlehem. 
Along that road all nations will 
eventually come, and the Prince of 
Peace will be crowned king of all the 
world. (As the singing grows louder, 
all kneel, their faces toward the stable, 
and the curtain falls slowly.) 

THE END 





A Rival for Dad 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS. 
AGNES SAUNDERS. 
Bun, 17, the older son. 
Bitty, 8, the younger son. 
Rusy, the colored maid. 

Tre: The present. A week-day evening, 
about 5:30 p.m. 

Setrine: The living room of the Saun- 
ders home in Glenview, a small Amer- 
ican city. 

At Rise: Bitty Saunpers, who is all 
boy, is sitting on the floor playing with 
a model airplane. After a moment you 
hear Bun’s voice offstage. 

Bun (Of a little, calling): Hey, Billy, 
give me a hand, can’t you? (Bitty 
gets up slowly and goes to door left as 
Bup comes in lugging a huge card- 
board box. Bup is seventeen and acts 
and talks accordingly.) 

Bruty: What you got there anyway? 
(He takes one corner of the box and 
helps Bun drag it to the middle of the 
floor.) 

Bup (Puffing a litile): I’ve been up in 
the attic, trying to clean out some of 
the junk up there. 

Bruuy (Staring at him): Are you sick? 

Bup: What do you mean — am I sick? 

Bitty: Well, Mom can never get you 
to do anything around the house. 

Bup (Importantly): Look, I’ve been ap- 
pointed to head our committee at 
school to collect rubber and scrap 
metal and stuff for the war effort — 
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it’s very important, see? (Bun sits on 
floor left of box and begins to fish things 
out.) Look at all this junk — theater 
programs, Christmas cards — (He 
tosses them out onto the floor.) 

Bitty (Settling down right of box): 
Yeah, that’s wastepaper! They need 
that! 

Bup: There’s everything in here. 
(Tossing out some tin soldiers, and 
then a small pair of skates.) Look — 
toy soldiers. That’s scrap metal. My 
first pair of ice skates. Why did Mom 
ever save all this junk anyway? 

Buty: Oh, gosh, I don’t know. I guess 
women are just sentimental. 

Bun (Looking at him): Oh, they are, are 
they? Pretty smart for eight years 
old, aren’t you? 

Bitty: Where do you get that eight 
years old stuff? I’m going on nine. 
(He fishes in the box.) Gee, there sure 
is everything. (He comes up with a 
rubber doll.) Look at this — a rubber 
doll! 

Bun: Yeah, you used to play with that. 

Buy: I did not. I never played with 
dolls. It must have been yours. 

Bup: Hey, for gosh sakes! (Rusy 
comes in left and stops as she sees pa- 
pers, etc., all over the floor. Rusy is 
large and usually good-natured al- 
though now and then she does get irri- 
tated.) 

Rusy: What yo’ two doin’ alljovah 
mah clean floor? Yo’ wait till yo’ 











ma gits home from shopping. 

Bup: Look, Ruby, Mom won’t say a 
word. This is patriotic, see? 

Rusy: Patriotic to make a mess all 
ovah the living room floor? 

Bup: Sure. We’re collecting scrap for 
the war effort. Look at all of this! 
(He is taking out all kinds of things — 
toys, an old curling iron, etc.) Why, 
Billy, I wouldn’t be surprised if they 
could make a battleship out of all 
this stuff. 

Bitty: Maybe two of ’em. 

Rusy: If yo’ all is doin’ it for our coun- 
try, I cain’t say no moah ’cept this — 
yo’ could do it somewheahs else. 
Fine mess theah’ll be. Yo’ pa’ll be 
comin’ home wantin’ to rest — 

Bun: I'll take care of him all right. 

Rusy (Muttering as she goes out): Or 
he’ll take care of you. 

Brtiy (Coming up with a bundle of let- 
ters): Hey, look, letters — all tied up 
with a pink ribbon! (He starts to untie 
the ribbon.) 

Bup (Taking some of the letters from 
Brtiy): Lemme see — must be love 
letters. Hey, addressed to Mom! 
Miss Agnes Weatherby! 

Bitty: That was before she got mar- 
ried. 

Bun: I hope so. You wouldn’t want her 
getting love letters now, would you? 
Hey, look at the postmark — 1922. 
Gee, that was a long time ago. 

Bruty (Already opening one): Listen to 
what this one says. “My dearest 
Agnes: When I think of how —” 
(He studies a minute, then shows let- 
ter to Bup.) What’s that word? 

Bup: Adorable. (Flabbergasted) Gosh, 
who'd write that kind of stuff to 
Mom? 
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Buy (Matter of factly): Dad, I guess. 

Bup (Reading further): “When I think 
of how adorable you looked last night 
in that pink dress with your curls 
piled atop your head —” 

Bitty: That doesn’t sound much like 
Dad. 

Bun: I guess he’s changed . . . (Read- 
ing again) “‘ Your eyes are as blue as 
the sky at midnight — (Disgustedly) 
Oh, for gosh sakes! I thought maybe 
I’d get some ideas, but you couldn’t 
write sappy stuff like that to girls 
nowadays! They’d never fall for it. 

Buty: Sally Jordan would — she’d fall 
for anything. 

Bup: What do you mean? 

Buiiy (Wisely) : She fell for you, didn’t 
she? 

Bup (Making a grab for Bry): Listen 
here, short pants — 

Agnes (Calling off from reception hall): 
Open the door, someone! 

Bitty: Hey, it’s Mom. (Bun gets up and 
goes out into the reception hall. You 
hear him opening the front door, and in 
a moment, he reénters with his mother. 
AGNEs is carrying a large assortment 
of packages. When AGNES seems most 
serious, she may be kidding. In fact, 
she has quite a whimsical streak that 
often puzzles her family, even though 
they like it.) 

Bup (As they enter): What's the matter, 
Mom? Did you forget your key? 

Aanes: No, but you’d have to be an 
octopus to use a key with all these 
bundles. Is your father home? 

Bup: Not yet. 

Acnes (Almost dropping one of her 
bundles): Billy, catch this bag under 
my arm — it’s slipping. (Bruuy takes 
the biggest bag and puts it on easy chair 


at right. Bup catches another one.) 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes, what is all this 
stuff? 

Aanes: Heaven knows! (She goes to the 
desk and puts the rest of her packages 
down.) 

Bun: What? Well, you bought it, didn’t 
you? 

Aanes: Of course. 

Bup: Then what do you mean you 
don’t know what it is? 

Acnes: A woman never knows, Bud. 
That’s the beauty of going shopping. 
When you get home, you have all the 
excitement of finding out what you 
bought. (She has taken off her hat and 
put it on the desk.) But I can’t stop 
to look now. I'll have to see how 
Ruby is coming along with dinner. 
(She notices the stuff in the middle of 
the floor.) Why the mess all over the 
living room floor? 

Bup: Our country needs scrap, Mom. 
I’ve been up in the attic. 

Aacnes: Oh, I’ve been meaning to do 
that. (She goes out left.) 

Bup: Mom’s swell. A little mess never 
bothers her if it’s in a good cause 
like this. 

Bitty: Maybe we better ask her if she 
wants those letters — 

Bun: Hey, nobody would want those! 
(You hear the front door open and 
Frep appears in the reception hall. 
Frep is like your next door neighbor. 
Now and then his family seems to get 
his goat, but usually a dry sense of 
humor comes to his and their rescue.) 

Frep (Entering): Well — well — wait- 
ing to greet father, I see. What’s 
happened to the living room? A cy- 
clone? (He puts his hat on the desk as 
AGNEs reéniers left.) 
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Acnes: No, Fred, just Bud collecting 
for victory. (She crosses and kisses 
him.) Have a hard day, dear? 

Frep: No, I’m a little tired, but — (He 
starts to sink down in the easy chair.) 

Acnes: Wait, Fred, don’t sit on my 
hat! 

Frep (Picking bag up and holding it be- 
tween two fingers): Is that what this 
is? 

Aanes (Taking bag and putting it on 
desk with the others): That and other 
things. The hat was such a bargain, 
Fred. I only paid — 

Frep (Shaking his finger at her): 
Ah-ah, don’t tell me now. I'll be 
stronger after dinner. (He sits down.) 

Bup (Picking up one of the letters again 
from the floor): Hey, Dad, listen to 
this. Bet you’ve forgotten all about 
it. (Reading) “Dearest Agnes: Last 
night —” 

Aanes: For goodness sakes, Bud! I 
thought you were just collecting 
scrap! What have you been doing — 
digging into my past? 

Bun: Boy, you sure had a lurid one, 
Mom. Listen to this — “Last night 
I saw your face in my dreams —” 

Butxiy (Snickering): Did it scare you, 
Pop? 

Aanes: Now, that’s a nice thing to say. 
(She goes and looks in the mirror over 
fireplace.) My face isn’t so bad even 
now. 

Bun: ’Course not, but gee, I never read 
such mushy stuff in all my life! 

Bitty: Bud thought maybe he could 
get some ideas, but — 

Bun: Fat chance! Imagine me signing 
myself, “Your own sweet boy!” 
Gosh, Dad, I never thought you 
could get that sappy! 





Frep (Indignantly. Sitting up straight 
in chair): Why, I never did! Agnes, 
whatever possessed you to save all 
those letters Jim Curtis wrote you? 

Acnes: Why, Fred — 

Frep: Well, not that I care, but it does 
seem a little strange. 

Bup: Hey, Dad, you mean you didn’t 
write these? 

Frep: Of course I didn’t write them. 
What do you take me for — a fool? 
Jim Curtis wrote them — the poor 
sap. Sound just like him. 

Bup: Who was he, Mom? Did you have 
another boy-friend? I mean, besides 
Dad? 

Aanes: Well, of course. You didn’t 
think I was a wall-flower, did you? 

Frep: I wouldn’t brag about Jim 
Curtis, Agnes. (He has risen and is 
walking up and down the room.) Why, 
if it had been anyone but Jim Curtis, 
I could understand it. 

Aanes (Who has been watching Frep): 
Fred, turn around a minute. 

Frep (Obeying): Turn around? 

Aanes: I do believe you’re getting fat. 
I’ve been telling you not to eat that 
extra piece of toast every morning. 

Bup: Yeah, Dad, you better watch 
your waistline. Your rival might 
turn up. 

Frep: Rival? He never was a rival! 
Agnes, I can’t understand it. It cer- 
tainly is strange that you’d save 
those letters all these years. 

Acnes (Almost pleased): Why, Fred, 
are you jealous? 

Bun: Sure he is. The wronged husband! 
(The telephone rings. AGNEs starts for 
it.) 

Bup (Rushing over to the desk): I'll get 
it, Mom. It’s probably for me. 


Brity: Sure, old Andy Hardy himself! 

Bup (Into phone): Hello? . . . Oh, 
hello, Sally. I was wondering when 
you'd call. . . . What time do you 
want me to come over? ... You 
... you don’t? . . . But Sally, I 
thought you were over being 
ed 3s 

Bruxy (Taking in every word. Chanting) : 
Sally’s mad, and I’m glad — 

Bup (Turning): You shut up!... 
(Into phone) No—no, not you, 
Sally! Listen, Sally, won’t you please 
— sure, I know it was your favorite 
record, but could I help it if it 
slipped? Excuse me a minute, Sally. 
Won’t you please just hold the wire 
for a minute? (Turning to his father 
who has settled down in his arm chair 
again) Dad, could I have my al- 
lowance early? Right away? 

Aanes (Brightly): Bud, I don’t think 
it’s very nice of you to go over to 
Sally’s house and break up her 
records. 

Frep: Having girl trouble, son? 

Bup: Just answer my question, Dad! 
Could I have my allowance — or 
part of it? 

Frep: We go over this every week, 
son. I’d like to help you out but — 

Bup (Desperately): Oh, for gosh sakes! 
(Into phone again) Hello, Sally. ’'m 
sorry I took so long but — Sally, 
can’t you listen to reason?... 
Sure, I know Jiggles is your favorite 
orchestra leader, but I told you I’d 
buy you a new record just as soon as 
I got my allowance ...I didn’t 
say it would be today. I said I hoped 
it would be. But Sally — (Turning 
from phone, disgustedly) Oh, for gosh 
sakes, she hung up on me! (He puis 





back the receiver and stands looking 
dejected.) 

Frep (Drily): That’s women, son. You 
can’t depend on ’em. Look at your 
mother — saving those letters all 
these years that Jim Curtis wrote 
her. 

Bup (Suddenly): Hey, what’s his name 
again? 

Frep: Jim Curtis. We’ve only been 
talking about him for the last fifteen 
minutes. 

Aanes (She is sitting in chair left of fire- 
place and has picked up some knitting 
from a table): Yes. Quite enough, I 
should think. 

Bun (Exzcitedly): Say, Mom — Curtis 
is a common name of course — but 
he — he couldn’t possibly be Jiggles 
Curtis, could he? 

Aacnes: Why, yes, that’s the one, dear. 
He’s an orchestra leader. 

Frep: He’s a what? Agnes, you never 
mentioned that to me. 

Acnes (Innocently): Why, I never 
thought of it, Fred.}You know you’re 
not much interested in dance bands. 

Bup: Mum, you — you mean your old 
boy friend is actually Jiggles Curtis? 

Frep (Looking astounded) : He’s, who? 

Bun: Jiggles Curtis. Gosh, Dad, where 
have you been all your life? Haven’t 
you ever heard of Jiggles Curtis? 

Frep (Staring): Jiggles? Agnes, does — 
does he really call himself that — 
Jiggles Curtis? 

Aanes (Knitting on calmly): Why, yes, 
Fred. I think the newspapers started 
it. He — he plays the trombone, you 
know, and jiggles up and down in 
time to the music. 

Bry (He is playing with his airplane 
model again): Yeah, he blows a mean 


horn. Gosh, Pop, even I know that 
much. 

Frep (Repeating it over): Jiggles Curtis 
— why, it’s the silliest thing I ever 
heard of. He’s a man my age. 

Bun: Oh, no, he isn’t as old as you are, 
Dad — 

Aanes: He was a little younger, Fred 
— don’t you remember? 

Bun: Sure. He’s a young looking guy! 

Frep (Raising one eyebrow): I beg your 
pardon, son. (He rises and stalks over 
to the mirror, then turns.) Agnes, do I 
look slightly ancient to you? 

Aanes (Looking him over) : Not ancient, 
Fred, but you are getting fat, there’s 
no doubt about it. 

Frep (Cryptically): Is that why we're 
not having any dinner tonight? If 
we're just going to stand around and 
talk about Jim Curtis — 

Aaenes: Ruby is a little late, but she 
didn’t want to start things until I 
got home. 

Bup: Hey, Dad — and you wondered 
why Mom saved those letters! Just 
wait till I tell Sally that Mom’s got 
some love letters from Jiggles Curtis. 

Frep: If you tell that story around, 
your mother ought to disown you. 
Agnes, if we’re never going to eat, 
I’m going out for some cigars. (FRED 
starts toward door upstage.) 

Brtty (Jumping up): Can I go with 
you, Pop? 

Frep: You can — and you may. (He 
goes out, Bruxy following him.) 

Aaenes (Calling): Don’t buy him any 
ice cream, Fred —it’ll spoil his 
dinner! 

Bun: Say, Mom, can you imagine Dad 
acting as though Jim Curtis was just 
no one — and then he turns out to 





be a famous orchestra leader. Jiggles 
Curtis — why, he’s tops! (Looking at 
his mother with new respect) And to 
think that you — gosh, Mom, you 
must have been a honey when you 
were a little younger! 

Acnes: Thank you, dear. I appreciate 
that. 

Bup (Thinking): It — it all happened 
a long time ago, though, didn’t it — 
before I was born even? Jiggles must 
be pretty old at that. Wait till I tell 
Sally her idol is middle-aged — and 
boy, am I going to razz Dad plenty, 
too. 

Agnes: No — no, don’t do that, Bud. 

Bup: But why not, Mom? It’ll do him 
good. 

Aenes: I —I wouldn’t, son. Men are 
funny creatures, you know — he 
doesn’t like to be kidded about 
things any more than you do. 

Bup: Gosh, Mom, you mean you think 
that Dad was really mad? 

Acenegs: Oh, not exactly — your father 
was just tired but — (Crossing to 
desk and taking her purse from the 
drawer.) Listen, dear, here’s some- 
thing on your allowance ahead of 
time. (She takes a bill from her purse.) 

Bup (All smiles): Mom! 

AGNEs: Just don’t mention any of this 
to your father again. Get Sally her 
record, and why not buy her an extra 
one, too, since you broke the other 
one? That should make it up to 
her. 

Bup: Hey, Mom, you're swell! (He 
kisses her and then starts out.) I want 
to get right down to the music store 
before they close. 

Acnes: Well, don’t be too long — 
Ruby should have dinner ready soon. 
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And Bud, what about all this stuff? 

Bun: Oh, I'll shove it out of the way 
when I get back. I’m going to take 
it all to school tomorrow. Is that all 
right, Mom? 

Aanes: Yes, Bud, you can take every- 
thing — that is all except these let- 
ters. (She picks them up from the 
floor.) Tl keep these. 

Bup (He stops in the door and comes 
center again looking worried): Hey, 
Mom, you — you didn’t really like 
him, did you? 

Aanes: You mean — Jiggles? (She says 
it smiling.) 

Bun: Yeah, I mean — well, you didn’t 
like him better than Dad, did you — 
even if he did turn out to be a big 
orchestra leader and everything? 

Aanes (Really laughing now at Bup’s 
serious expression): Of course not, 
Bud. Why, I only had two or three 
dates with him. Your father ex- 
aggerates. 

Bup: Yeah, Mom — but those letters 
sound as though — 

Aenes: Bud, don’t be silly. Your 
father wrote those letters. 

Bup (His mouth dropping open): Huh? 
Dad wrote — 

Aangs: Certainly. He’s just forgotten. 
Of course I know they sound as if 
he were some kind of a nitwit, but 
I think I’d like to keep them anyway. 

Bup (Grinning again): I get it, Mom — 
you kind of like the old boy. And 
look, I won’t kid him, Mom, honest 
I won’t. (Bup goes and just at that 
moment FRED comes in again with 
a box of cigars and a bunch of flowers. 
Aanes still holds the letters and she 
puts her hands in back of her, trying 
to hide them.) 





Au..es (Surprised at the flowers): Why, 
Fred! 

Frep (A little embarrassed): When I 
got my cigars, I noticed the flower 
store was still open. 

Acnes (Going to him and taking the 
flowers with one hand, keeping the 
other hand with the letters still behind 
her): Fred, how sweet of you! (She 
puts her nose in the flowers.) 

Frep: Well, Agnes, I realize I’m a little 
remiss sometimes in those little ges- 
tures that women are supposed to 
appreciate — like bringing home 
flowers for instance, but — 

Aanes: Fred, dear. (She kisses him.) 

Frep: Do you like me as well as — 
what did Bud call Jim? 

Acnes: Now, Fred, you know you 
haven’t forgotten. 

Frep (Making a face): How could I? 
(Then noticing that she has her hand 
behind her back) Agnes, what are you 
holding behind your back? 

Aanes: Now, Fred — 

Frep (Looking quizzically at her): It 
couldn’t be my letters, could it? 

Acnes (Astonished. Usually she fools 
him instead of his fooling her): Your 


letters? Fred, you — 

Frep: Of course I knew I wrote them. 
A man doesn’t forget it when he 
makes such a fool of himself as I did 
in those letters. 

Acnes: But Fred, why — 

Frep (Grinning a little sheepishly): I 
just didn’t want the children to 
know. Why, if they ever found out 
I wrote such foolish stuff as that, 
I’d never hear the end of it! (He 
puts his arm around her and kisses 
her. Rusy enters left.) 

Rusy (Starting to announce dinner): 
Dinnah’s ready — (She stops. Bruty 
rushes in upstage.) 

Bitty: Hey, Mom, isn’t dinner 
ready — 

Rusy (Fixing him with a baleful eye): 
You hush up! Yo’ pa’s kissin’ yo’ 
ma — and when folks has been mar- 
ried eighteen yeahs and still enjoys 
kissin’, it ain’t polite to interrupt! 
(Frep and Acnes break apart and 
laugh as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


Copyright 1943, by Mildred Hark and Noel 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Happy Christmas to All 


by Jeannette Covert Nolan 


Characters 
Dr. CLEMENT CLARKE Moore. 
Mrs. Moors, his wife. 
Emity, Mrs. Moore’s cousin. 
Tue Moore Cui.pren, two small boys 
and a girl of eight. 


ScENE 1 


Time: Siz o’clock in the evening of 
December 24, 1822. 

Serine: The library of Dr. Moore’s 
comfortable home in Chelsea, New 
York. 

At Rise: Dr. Moore is seated at his 
desk. He is a handsome man in early 
middle age. Books are piled in front of 
him. He turns the pages, and writes, 
scratching diligently with his quill 
pen. From outside can be heard the 
jingle of sleigh-bells and bursts of 
carols from passing singers. From 
door at left, Mrs. Moore enters. She 
is a youthful, pretty woman. She is 
carrying a tall red candle which she 
sets on the sill of the rear window. 

Mrs. Moors: Clement? 

Dr. Moore (Without glancing up): 
Yes, my dear? 

Mrs. Moore: I am sorry to disturb 
you. But something has occurred. 
Something rather dreadful. The tur- 
key. I have neglected to buy it. I 
don’t see how I could have done so! 
It was the confusion, I suppose. So 
much to think about. Straightening 
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the parlors, readying the spare bed- 
room for Cousin Emily, preparing 
the children’s gifts and the sweet- 
meats. (She pauses.) Clement, you’re 
not listening! Clement! 

Dr. Moore (Glancing guiltily at her): 
Eh? Yes, my dear? 

Mrs. Moore: I declare, you haven’t 
heard a word I’ve said! 

Dr. Moors: Ah, but I have. You said 
you were confused, you had neglected 
the parlors, straightened the sweet- 
meats and prepared the children’s 
gifts for Emily. 

Mrs. Moore (Exasperated, yet smiling 
in spite of herself): Nothing of the 
kind. You were not listening. I’m 
talking about the turkey. 

Dr. Moore: Turkey, eh? What turkey? 

Mrs. Moore: The Christmas turkey. 
For tomorrow. 

Dr. Moore (Nodding): Ah, yes, of 
course. I prefer chestnut stuffing, a 
bit of sage, a hint of garlic — but 
just a hint—and a minimum of 
spices. I have never fancied a spicy 
stuffing for roast fowl — 

Mrs. Moore (Advancing, and leaning 
over the desk): Clement, do come out 
of those dusty old books for once. 
There will be no dressing at all. 
There is no turkey. 

Dr. Moors (Half-rising, and in shocked 
voice, as if the gravity of the situation 
has finally been borne in upon him): 





No turkey! For Christmas! My dear, 
whyever not? 

Mrs. Moore: Simply because I’ve 
forgotten it— as I’ve been trying 
to tell you. 

Dr. Moore (Sinking back into his 
chair): But this is terrible! Some- 
thing must be done about this! 

Mrs. Moore: Exactly. 

Dr. Moore: Without a turkey, it 
would scarcely be Christmas! 

Mrs. Moors: I agree. 

Dr. Moore: The children would be 
disappointed — 

Mrs. Moors: And you, too, Clement. 
You are very fond of turkey. 

Dr. Moors: I am, indeed. (Thought- 
fully) Well, how can we solve the 
problem? 

Mrs. Moore: Actually, there is no 
problem. 

Dr. Moore: Eh? What do you mean? 

Mrs. Moore: I mean, you must go to 
the market and purchase a turkey. 

Dr. Moore (Frowning): At this hour? 

Mrs. Moore: The shops will not have 
closed. 

Dr. Moore (Shuffling the papers on 
his desk): If I were not so— so 
occupied — 

Mrs. Moore: But you will have to 
put your writing aside, anyway, to- 
night, won’t you? 

Dr. Moore: Yes, I daresay. But — 

Mrs. Moors: Get your coat and your 
hat, Clement. And do hurry. 

Dr. Moore (Obviously reluctant): It 
is quite cold, snowing — 

Mrs. Moore: But you never mind a 
little snow. 

Dr. Moore (Gazing at the fire, and 
seeming to have an inspiration): I 
would go, and gladly. But I’ve lost 


my shoes. (He stretches forth his feet, 
on which are felt slippers.) See, wife? 
(Gently, yet with a note of triumph) 
You would scarcely expect me to 
venture outdoors in these? 

Mrs. Moore (Laughing at him): Oh, 
Clement, Clement, you are only mak- 
ing excuses. You haven’t lost your 
shoes. Where are they? 

Dr. Moore (Solemnly): I have no idea. 

Mrs. Moore (Circling his chair, and 
bending down): I have! They are 
here. Just where you took them off. 
Just where you take them off every 
evening when you come home from 
your classes. (She holds up the shoes.) 

Dr. Moore (Shaking his head): Aston- 
ishing! (He sighs, and gets to his feet.) 
Well, I suppose — (He reaches for the 
shoes, steps out of the slippers and 
puts on the shoes. He is smiling rue- 
fully.) 1 have never before bought a 
turkey, you know. 

Mrs. Moore: High time you had the 
experience! (She runs out door at left, 
returning with Dr. Moore’s overcoat 
and black stovepipe hat.) Here you 
are! And I advise you to wear your 
muffler. (She produces black woolen 
muffler from pocket of coat.) And your 
gloves, Clement. (She helps him don 
all these wraps, tying the muffler over 
the hat and knotting it under his chin.) 
Now you will be snug. (She pats him 
on the back and gives him a little push 
toward the door in rear wall.) 

Dr. Moore (Pausing, and looking at 
her and then at his desk): 1 hope no 
one from the Seminary spies me. 
None of my students. They might 
think it comical. Dr. Moore, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and classical lan- 
guages at the General Theological 





Seminary — and strolling about on 
Christmas Eve with a plucked turkey 
on his shoulder! 

Mrs. Moore: Nonsense! 

Dr. Moore: I doubt if my father would 
have consented to such an indignity. 
He was a gentleman and a scholar, 
the Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
New York. 

Mrs. Moore (Edging him toward the 
door): Yes, yes, I know. 

Dr. Moore: My father officiated at the 
inauguration of President George 
Washington and at the death of Al- 
exander Hamilton. He had a position 
to maintain, and he always main- 
tained it. 

Mrs. Moore (Impatiently): Clement, 
you hesitate because you are merely 
lazy. Let us just forget about the tur- 
key. Have off your things; go back to 
your books. There is some salt cod 
in the house. I shall cook that for our 
dinner tomorrow. 

Dr. Moore (Horrified): Salt cod! 

Mrs. Moore: And very good, too. I 
like salt cod. So wholesome. 

Dr. Moore (Shuddering): My dear! 
(He bustles out, slamming door behind 
him. Mrs. Moore smiles, shrugs, 
hums softly to herself as she straightens 
a chair or two and then exits through 
left door. Stage is empty only a moment, 
then a SMALL Boy enters through rear 
door. He carries a covered basket. He 
moves to center stage, whistles once, 
mysteriously. Immediately a SECOND 
SMALL Boy and a Lirtie Girt ap- 
pear on threshold of left door.) 

Grr: Oh, Bud, did you get it? (She 
closes door furtively.) 

First Boy: No need to be so careful. I 
passed Father on the street. But he 
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didn’t recognize me in the darkness. 

Girt (Crossing to basket, lifting lid and 
peering in): What a sweet, cunning 
one! 

Seconp Boy: Here, let me look. (He 
peers into basket.) Yes, it’s just right. 
Who gave it to you, Bud? 

First Boy: Mrs. De Paul. 

Grew: As usual! 

Seconp Boy: What did you tell Mrs. 
De Paul? 

First Boy: That we wanted a fine 
Christmas present for Father. 

Girw: As usual! And what did she say? 

First Boy: She laughed and said she 
didn’t think Father could be so very 
surprised. 

Gir: Because we have the same pres- 
ent for him every Christmas! 

Seconp Boy: Oh, not every Christmas. 

Girt: Every Christmas for the last 
three years. 

Seconp Boy: Well, Father always is 
surprised, though. 

Gir: Perhaps he only acts surprised. 

First Boy (Crestfallen and indignant): 
What’s the matter? Are you sorry we 
planned on this? Is it all a mistake? 
Shall I take the present back to Mrs. 
De Paul? 

Seconp Boy: No, no! Why, what else 
could we get now? 

First Boy: But if it isn’t a surprise — 

Gir (Less critically, and smiling down 
into the basket): Well, I suppose we 
mustn’t bother. And it is so sweet! 
But — (Slowly) — next year we'll be- 
gin very early, and we'll plan some- 
thing quite different and original. 

First Boy: Sh — sh! Who’s coming? 
Father? (He snatches up basket, 
clamps on lid and hastens through left 
door, reéntering almost instantly, as 





someone knocks on rear door.) No, it 
isn’t Father. (He flings open door.) 
It’s — 

Tue Caitpren (In a joyful chorus): 
Cousin Emily! 

Emity (Entering): So it is. (She is at- 
tractive, her arms laden with packages.) 
Merry Christmas, my darlings! 

Seconp Boy: I'll call Mother. (Scam- 
pering to left door, he shouts): Mother! 
Cousin Emily’s here. 

First Boy (Politely): May I relieve you 
of your burden? 

Emity (Chuckling): Thank you, no. 
My trinkets I shall stow away, my- 
self. They’re secrets. 

Mrs. Moore (Entering and embracing 
Emily): Dear Emily! Now we shall 
have the best of holidays. 

Emairy (As First Boy assists her with 
her wraps): A charming welcome! 
Mrs. Moore: Children, what’s in that 

basket in the hall? 

First Boy: Father’s surprise. It’s — 
(He whispers in Emiy’s ear.) 

Emity: What, again? Mrs. De Paul 
must have an endless supply. I'd 
think your yard would be swarming 
by this time! 

First Boy: No, we keep them only un- 
til they grow large. Then we take 
them out to the farm. 

Emity: And at the farm you’re starting 
a colony, are you? 

Seconp Boy (Anziously): Cousin Em- 
ily, we’re rather afraid Father won’t 
be surprised. 

Emity: Oh, certainly he will be! De- 
lighted also. But where is your 
father? 

Mrs. Moore: At the market. 

Emity: Dr. Moore, the distinguished 
professor, at market? 


Mrs. Moore: He hated to go, but I 
insisted. And he should be returning 
any minute. (Laughing, she glances 
out window.) Yes, here he is! (Enter 
Dr. Moors, his hat powdered with 
snow, a turkey over his shoulder. There 
is a general buzz of greetings.) 

Dr. Moore (Shaking hands with 
Emity): Emily, behold in me a much 
abused man. 

Emity: Doing the family marketing? 

Dr. Moors: I had to. (Muttering) Salt 
cod! 

Mrs. Moore (Inspecting turkey): I 
must say you did well, Clement. A 
beautiful bird! 

First Boy (Gesturing to his brother and 
sister): Shall we? 

Girt: Yes. Father, we have a gift for 
you. If you and Mother and Cousin 
Emily will sit down — (She rushes 
offstage, comes back with basket, which 
she deposits in front of Dr. Moore.) 

Dr. Moore: For me? Well, how nice! 
(He stoops.) 

Girt: Wait, though! Father, do you 
suspect what’s in the basket? 

Dr. Moore: No. I can’t imagine. 
Fruit? Candies? A holly wreath? (He 
taps his forehead, as if in deep 
thought.) But I seem to catch a tiny, 
scratching sound! Can it be some- 
thing alive? 

Seconp Boy (Ezcitedly): Yes! Alive! 

Dr. Moore: Can it be — (He removes 
lid.) Well, well! A black kitten! Of all 
the splendid Christmas tokens! Just 
what I’ve been wishing for! 

Seconp Boy: Honestly, Father? 

First Boy: We chose a black one, to 
match your clothes, sir. 

Grr: We gave you one last year, you 
know. And for several years. 
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Dr. Moore: The very reason I didn’t 
anticipate receiving one this year. 
Seconp Boy: There, do you see! He 
is surprised! (Still anxiously) You 
haven’t got tired of black kittens, 

Father? 

Dr. Moors: I never get tired of them! 
(He sets the kitten on his lap, and 
strokes it.) 

Gir: Just the same, next year — (She 
nods wisely to herself.) 

Emity: That looks like a superior kit- 
ten. May I have a closer acquaint- 
ance? (She takes the kitten from Dr. 
Moore, who rises, fumbles in pocket 
of his coat, and crosses to his desk.) 

Dr. Moore: And now I have a trifling 
surprise for you children. 

First Boy: Not our presents, sir? We 
don’t get them until tomorrow morn- 
ing. (The children all lift eager faces.) 

Dr. Moore: No. This is a little some- 
thing. (He pauses, as if embarrassed.) 
Well, I wrote something for you. 

Seconp Boy (Flatly): Oh! Like — the 
books you’re always writing? 

Dr. Moore: Not exactly, no. (He sits, 
and spreads before him a crumpled bit 
of paper.) Verses. Rhymes. 

Mrs. Moore (Amazed): 
Why, Clement! 

Dr. Moore: I know it’s a most ex- 
traordinary thing for me to do. But 
as I was walking along the streets, as 
I stood in the market — somehow, 
rhymes suggested themselves to me. 
About Christmas. So I jotted them 
down. I haven’t yet finished. Would 
you care to — to — 

Mrs. Moore: Oh, do read them, 

Clement. 


Rhymes? 
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Dr. Moore: 

***T was the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even 
a mouse;” 

(Beginning timidly, he gains assur- 

ance, reading first ten lines of ““A Visit 

from St. Nicholas.’’) 

Girt (Interrupting enthusiastically): 
But, father, this isn’t a bit like the 
things you write! It’s — it’s good! 

Mrs. Moore: Extremely good, Clem- 
ent! 

Dr. Moore (Beaming over his specta- 
cles): Oh, it’s nothing, really. 

Emity: Nothing? A poem! I shall want 
a copy, Clement. 

Dr. Moore (Alarmed): No, no! I 
should be distressed if anyone ever 
knew I was so — so foolish. (He has 
picked up his pen and is writing 
rapidly.) It just spins out in the 
strangest manner! Well, shall I con- 
tinue reading? 

Cuorus: Yes! Yes, do read! 

Dr. Moore: 

“Away to the window I flew like a 
flash, 
Tore open the shutters and threw 
up the sash .. .” 
(As he reads, the lights dim and the 
curtain falls.) 
a o * 
ScENE 2 

True: Evening, December 24, 1823. 

Serrine: The library, as it was in previ- 
ous scene, except for minor changes 
which show the passage of a year’s 
time. 

At Rise: Dr. Moors is seated in arm- 
chair before the fireplace, his slippered 


feet on footstool. He is reading a news- 
paper. Mrs. Moore sits in another 
chair, a large bowl in her lap, the con- 
tents of which she stirs with a pewter 
spoon. Occasionally, and rather appre- 
hensively, she looks at Dr. Moore. 

Dr. Moore: Where are the children, 
my dear? 

Mrs. Moore: Upstairs. Very busy 
with their Christmas tasks. 

Dr. Moors: I daresay I shall have the 
customary offering of a black kitten 
from Mrs. De Paul’s never-failing 
cattery? 

Mrs. Moore: Probably. The young- 
sters give you kittens because they 
themselves fairly dote on kittens. 

Dr. Moore (Smiling): Well, that’s an 
excellent rule for the selection of 
gifts. And is Emily coming? 

Mrs. Moore: I — I think she is. 

Dr. Moore: Good! There is never 
much alteration in our scheme of 
life, from season to season, is there? 
I prefer it so. Peace, serenity, noth- 
ing to upset routine. And this year 
the turkey was bought on schedule, 
and I’ll not be forced to parade with 
it in the public streets. 

Mrs. Moors: I’m mixing the stuffing 
according to your taste. 

Dr. Moore: Ah! (He beams, and re- 
sumes his scanning of the newspaper. 
Suddenly he rattles the pages, stares in- 
credulously.) Do my eyes deceive me? 
No! It is! It really is! That ridicu- 
lous poem of mine, those silly whim- 
sical verses I wrote last Christmas! 
About St. Nick! That drivel — it’s 
printed here, in the Troy Sentinel, in 
type, where everybody can see! (He 
kicks over the footstool and rises, clutch- 
ing the newspaper. Much agitated, he 


paces around the room.) Oh, this is 
terrible! A disgrace! And who can 
have done it? Well, why don’t you 
say something? (He stops.) You did 
it! You sent my verses to the Sen- 
tinell! 

Mrs. Moore: No! No, I didn’t! 

Dr. Moore: But who else — (Pausing) 
— Emily! Emily, of course! 

Mrs. Moore: Clement, I am _ so 
sorry — 

Dr. Moore: Your Cousin Emily! 
Knowing how I felt, my own poor 
opinion of them, Emily deliberately 
sent them to the paper! 

Mrs. Moore: No, Clement. Please be 
calm. It wasn’t like that. Not quite. 
Emily did make a copy of your 
poem; she read it to a few friends, 
and they repeated it to a few of their 
friends; and soon she had a request 
from the editor of the Sentinel for 
permission to print it — 

Dr. Moore (Furiously): A request 
which she complied with! (As Mrs. 
Moore nods sadly) Emily is a med- 
dling woman! 

Mrs. Moore: She did not intend to 
annoy you, Clement. 

Dr. Moore: Annoy? She has ruined 
me! (He paces, muttering.) 

Mrs. Moore: Oh, no! In her letter last 
month, Emily told me — 

Dr. Moore: So you knew it would be 
in the paper? 

Mrs. Moore: Well, yes, I knew. But I 

— I hoped you wouldn’t notice. 

Dr. Moore: Indeed? Everybody will 
notice. Hundreds of people, thou- 
sands. And they will all think that 
Clement Moore, professor at the 
Theological Seminary, has turned im- 
becile! 





Mrs. Moore (Rising, speaking de- 
cisively): I am rather sure they'll 
not think that. Instead, they’ll read 
the verses with interest and admira- 
tion. You should not be ashamed of 
the poem, Clement. You should be 
proud. It is lovely, a picture in words. 
Perhaps it will be reprinted — often. 
Perhaps it will be read ten years 
from now — twenty years. You’ve 
written all these books. (She gestures 
toward the desk.) Possibly not one of 
them will live so long or be so popu- 
lar as the little poem you dashed off 
just for our own children. 

Dr. Moore: I can’t believe that! 
(Pausing in his pacing, he looks at 
her.) Are you — are you weeping? 

Mrs. Moore (Dabbing at her eyes): 
Only — only a bit. Forgive me. 

Dr. Moore: But you mustn’t weep at 
all! Why should you? 

Mrs. Moore: Well, our Christmas is 
— is spoiled — 

Dr. Moore (Remorsefully): My dear! 
How badly I’m behaving! (He goes 
quickly to her and takes her hand.) 
I’m the one to apologize, and I do. 
(Slowly.) The printing, against my 
wishes, of the poem is merely a minor 
incident; I have exaggerated its im- 
portance. What matters is that we, 
under fhis roof, shall be happy to- 
gether on Christmas Eve. 

Mrs. Moore: Oh, Clement, — 

Dr. Moore: Dry your tears, my dear. 
(As she obeys, he is looking into the 
bowl which is on the desk.) Is there 
spice in the stuffing? Not too much, I 
trust. 

Mrs. Moore: Won’t you sample it? 

Dr. Moore (Glad that her attention has 
been distracted): Yes, I will. (He dips 
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the pewter spoon into the bowl and 
nibbles.) Umm! Delicate and deli- 
cious! (They are smiling at each other 
as the rear door opens, and Emi.y 
enters.) Ah, good evening, Emily! 

Emity (After embracing Mrs. Moore, 
and walking shyly toward Dr. 
Moore): Are you angry with me, 
Clement? 

Dr. Moore: No. No, I have been some- 
what startled, I admit. But not an- 
gry. (He glances at Mrs. Moore.) 
Would you say that I displayed an- 
ger? 

Mrs. Moore (Stowtly): Certainly not! 
(As she helps Emity off with her 
wraps, voices are heard offstage, and 
the TureE CHILDREN troop in, left 
door. They are carrying a covered 
basket which they deposit at Dr. 
Moore’s feet.) 

CHILDREN: Surprise! Surprise for Father! 

Mrs. Moore: But you haven’t greeted 
Cousin Emily, children. 

CuiLprEN (Jn chorus): How do you do, 
Cousin Emily! Surprise for Father — 

Dr. Moore: Well, well, what can this 
be? (Gazing at the basket.) Candies? 
Fruit? A holly wreath? 

CuiLpreEN: No, no! 

Dr. Moore: Not a black kitten? 

First Boy: No, sir! 

Gir_: We said it would be a different 
present this year. It is! 

Seconp Boy (Dancing about with ex- 
citement): Different! Very different. 
Oh, you never could guess! 

Dr. Moore (In an aside to Mrs. 
Moore): If it isn’t a black kitten, 
then I’m truly mystified. (He stoops.) 
But surely I catch a tiny, scratching 
sound. Something alive? 





Seconp Boy: Yes, alive! 

Dr. Moore (Lifting basket cover): ’Pon 
my soul! A white kitten! 

CHILDREN: Surprise, surprise! 

Girt: Would you ever have guessed? 

Dr. Moore: Never, never. And I’ve 
been wishing for a white kitten. 

Gir (As CHILDREN demonstrate elation 
at their success): Father, do you re- 
member the poem you read to us last 
Christmas Eve? 

Dr. Moore: Yes, I remember. 

Gir: Such a nice poem. Read it again 
tonight. 

First Boy: But he said it was a 
“trifle,” and maybe he doesn’t have 
the poem any more. 

Dr. Moore: As it happens, I’ve been 
providentially supplied with a copy 
of that poem. (He glances at Emixy, 
who smiles.) 

Gir: Then you will read it, Father? 

Mrs. Moore: You get into your night- 
gowns, children. Father will read to 
all of us before the fire. (Exit Cu1L- 
DREN and Mrs. Moore.) 

Dr. Moore (Wandering to the window) . 
A beautiful night, Emily. The snow is 
like a thick, soft veil over the world. 

Emity: Yes. My dear Clement, you see 
how it’s going to be with that poem 
of yours, don’t you? Everyone who 
encounters it will remember it. A 
Visit from St. Nicholas will make 
you famous. 

Dr. Moore: Oh, no! The rhymes have 
no literary merit. 

Emizy: But they have such appeal! 

Dr. Moore: They seemed just to come 
to me — out of the air. 


Emity: I think I recognize your St. 
Nick, though. Isn’t he Van Kroyt, 
the butcher here in Chelsea? 

Dr. Moore: Perhaps. I bought the tur- 
key in Van Kroyt’s shop. I was 
watching him. (Looking thoughtful) 
“His eyes — how they twinkled! his 
dimples, how merry!” 

Em1ty (Also quoting) : ““ His cheeks were 
like roses, his nose like a cherry!” 
Yes, that’s Mr. Van Kroyt. But what 
prompted you to invent the reindeer? 

Dr. Moore: Reindeer? I suppose I did 
invent them. 

Emity: Of course, you did. No one ever 
before described St. Nick’s mode of 
travel. ““Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! 
now, Prancer and Vixen!” 

Dr. Moore: “On, Comet! on, Cupid! 
on, Donner and Blitzen!” (He sighs.) 
Well, as I’ve told you, Emily, the 
circumstances of my composing the 
poem were odd, to say the least. I 
can’t explain it. 

Emity: Perhaps inspiration can never 
be explained, Clement. (Door opens; 
Mrs. Moore enters with CHILDREN.) 

Grr: Here we are, Father! (All settle 
down around the hearth. Dr. Moore 
takes up newspaper and begins to 
read.) 

Dr. Moore: 

“*Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even 

a mouse —” 
(He continues; lights dim and curtain 
slowly falls.) 


THE END 





The Baby Liked “Greensleeves”’ 


by Margaret Widdemer 


Characters 

QueEN ANNE BoLeyn. 

Princess Euizaspetu, the baby (who 
may be a doll, with somebody to do the 
erying for her.) 

Kine Henry THe Eicutsa of England. 

Princess Mary Tupor, King Henry’s 
daughter. 

Lapy Bryan. 

SETTING: A room in Hunsdon House, 
one of King Henry’s castles. 

Time: 1534, early in the evening. 

BeroreE Rise: A woman’s voice is heard 
singing. 

ANNE: 

Greensleeves is all my joy, 
Greensleeves is all my delight, 
Greensleeves is my heart of gold 
And who but my Lady Greensleeves? 
(As she sings the last line the curtain 
rises.) 

At Rise: ANNE is seated beside a cur- 
tained cradle, which she is rocking with 
her foot. The baby in it begins to cry, 
and she bends to pick it up. It is a red- 
headed baby, with a cap tied under its 
chin, and a long green gown almost like 
its mother’s. 

ANNE: Nay, nay, you naughty Betty! 
Hush then! Mercy me, you’ve your 
royal father’s own temper. Oh — 
well — (She sings again) 

“T gave to thee a gown of green 
With sleeves of velvet to the 
knee — 


Thou wert my joy and my heart’s 
true queen, 
And yet thou wouldst not love 
me —” 
(The baby has stopped crying. In the 
middle of the last line of the song, a 
door crashes open. A big man bounces 
furiously in — Henry THE Eieuts, 
costume and all. He is shouting.) 

Henry VIII (Angrily): Hey! What’s 
that, Anne! What’s that about my 
temper?” 

ANNE Bo.eyn (Jumping up, startled, 
but answering very sweetly): Oh, dear 
Henry, how you startled me. I was 
only saying that our little princess 
has your own music-loving temper. 

Henry: Oh, that’s different. It is nat- 
ural she should inherit my talent. 
(Abruptly) What was that you were 
singing? 

ANNE: The old song of Lady Green- 
sleeves. She'll never go to sleep till 
*tis sung to her. 

Henry: Greensleeves! Leave off singing 
it. And send the brat away. I’m in no 
mood for her whimperings. 

ANNE: Yes, your Grace. But I sent my 
tire-woman on an errand. I’ve no 
messenger. And a Queen can’t go on 
her own errands. 

Henry: I don’t care how you do it. 
Send the baby away. She yowls too 
much. 

AnNE: There’s your wench, Mary, 





nearby in the nursery. She’s mad 
over her little sister, I'll say that for 
her. Mary — Mary Tudor! Come 
you here! (The door opens softly. 
Princess Mary Tupor, Henry’s 
daughter by Katherine of Aragon, 
comes in. She is a small, blond, pretty 
girl perhaps seventeen, but timid and 
anzxious-looking. She curtsies.) 

Princess Mary: Does your Grace 
want me? Good morrow, your Grace 
my Father. 

Kine Henry (Boisterously): Less of 
your Spanish primness, child. It goes 
ill with your English face. 

Princess Mary (Meekly, curtseying 
again): Yes, your Grace my father. 

Henry (Slaps her on the shoulder and 
laughs): Yes, your Grace my daugh- 
ter! Here, kiss me, Lady Primface. 
And then take this meowling brat 
back to her governess in the nursery. 

Princess Mary (curtsies): Yes, your 
Grace. (She takes the baby, and goes 
into the next room.) 

AnNE Boteyn (Yawns and stretches): 
Ouf! My arms are tired holding her! 
(She begins to hum again.) 
“Greensleeves was all my joy .. . 

Kine Henry (Furiously, flinging a 
lute in his hand across the room): 
Stop that song! 

AnnE Bo treyn: Oh, Henry! You’ve 
broken a string of my lute! 

Kino Henry: And I'll break any lute 
you sing that song to! 

ANNE Boteyn (Whimpering): Oh, 
Henry! But “Greensleeves” was the 
song we courted to! 

Henry: Courting or no, I never want 
to hear that song-ballad, or any more 
of the common folks song-ballads 
again. Do you hear me? 
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AnNE Boteyn: Yes— but! all the 
court says I sing song-ballads so 
sweetly. King Francis of France was 
mad about them! 

Kine Henry: He wasn’t as mad as | 
am! Listen to me, Nan! I’m in ear- 
nest about stopping the song-ballads, 
It means you, too. I’m making it a 
law! 

ANNE Boteyn: A law? With proclama- 
tions and everything? 

Kine Henry: Yes, a law. The whole 
English people are forbidden to sing 
any of their old song-ballads, from 
now on. 

ANNE (Faintly): But they like to sing. 

Kino Henry: If they want to sing so 
badly, they can use church music, or 
some of the fine songs I’ve written 
myself. (Stamps) 

ANNE (Coming over to him and slipping 
her arm round him) : Sweet Hal, what 
is all this? You’ve not been so angry 
since the head Beefeater trod on your 
hound’s tail! 

Kine Henry: This is nosuch small mat- 
ter as Beefeaters and dogs’ tails! (He 
sits, and pulls her down on his knee.) 

ANNE Bo.eyn: Won’t you tell your 
own Nan about it? 

Kine Henry: It’s my people. My un- 
grateful people. Here I toil and work 
and worry and get married and have 
children, all for their sakes. I never 
think of myself at all. And what do 
they do? 

AnNnE Bo teyn (Rather impatiently): 
Well, what do they do? (Before 
Henry can answer, the tune of Green- 
sleeves begins outside, at the opposite 
side from where Princess Mary 
went; sounding as if from under the 
window.) 





King Henry (Runs to window, un- 
ceremoniously shoving ANNE from his 
knee, shouts over his shoulder): Listen 
to that! That’s what they do! (Sev- 
eral voices take up the tune.) 

ANNE Boteyn: It sounds pretty. Are 
they serenading me? 

Kinc Henry: Serenading, you silly 
girl! Can’t you hear the words they’re 
making up to it? Listen! (ANNE goes 
nearer to the window. The words are 
heard.) 

PeorpLe UnperR THE WINpDow: 

Nan Bullen was his delight 

Nan Bullen was his heart of gold — 
Nan Bullen is no true queen 

She’s only his Lady Greensleeves! 

AnNE Boteyn: Oh! My own pet tune! 

Kinc Henry (Jerking the curtains 
across, so that the music is softer, and 
then stops): That’s why I’m making 
it a law that nobody shall sing Green- 
sleeves, or any other song-ballads. 
They are making up insulting new 
words to the tune of Greensleeves 
and all the other old tunes. They are 
being insulting to you, Nan. But 
what is far worse, they are being in- 
sulting to me — me, the great King 
Henry Tudor! 

ANNE Botueyn: It’s hateful of them, 
and you can go ahead and make up 
laws against all the rest of the tunes. 
But “Greensleeves” is my own tune. 
The musicians always strike it up 
when I enter. I’ll not give it up, Hal! 
There! 

Henry: You shall give it up, Nan! Any 
man or woman who sings “Green- 
sleeves” or even lets it be sung, shall 
be jailed in London Tower! 

Anne: No! 

King Henry: Yes! That’s my last 
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word, and I am the great King Henry 
Tudor! (He pounds on the nearest 
piece of furniture. The pounding is 
followed by a meek little knock.) 

ANNE Bo.eyrn: What was that noise? 

Kine Henry: It was me. I was pound- 
ing. 

ANNE Bo.eyn: No. I’m used to that. 
This was another noise. (The knock is 
heard again.) 

Henry: Somebody’s knocking (Roars) 
Come in! (The door opens. PRINCESS 
Mary stands there, prim and calm as 
ever. She curtsies and says in her 
meek little voice) 

Princess Mary (Meekly): Your Grace 
my Father. 

Henry (Yells): Well? 

Princess Mary: Please, your Grace 
my Father, Lady Bryan, her Grace 
the baby’s governess, says would 
your Grace please speak softer. She 
says if her Grace the baby is waked 
again they'll have to sing her “‘Green- 
sleeves” half the night to lull her! 

Henry (Louder than ever): “‘Green- 
sleeves” again! By the Seven Sleep- 
ers and their little dogs, it’s a plot! 
(The baby in the next room, begins to 
cry. Over her crying Lapy Bryan’s 
voice is heard trying to quiet her.) 

Lapy Bryan: Hush, hush, your Grace. 
There, there — (Sings) 

I gave to thee a smock of white 

With gold embroidered gorgeously, 

Thou were my joy and my heart’s 
delight — 

Henry (Runs up and down the room, 
hands to ears): Stop that! The Basy 
screams louder than ever.) 

ANNE Bo.reyn (Runs across room): 
She’ll be quiet for me. (Goes out, and 
comes back, with baby in her arms, 





Lapy Bryan behind her.) 
Greensleeves was all my joy, 
Greensleeves was all my delight, 
Greensleeves was my heart of gold 
And who but my lady Greensleeves! 
Kine Henry: I will not have it sung! 


_ But she won’t stop 
Y ae ; : 
ta iaisis crying without it! 
Kine Henry: Then let her cry, and 
take her where I can’t hear her! 

ANNE Bo.eyn: But the doctors say she 
mustn’t be allowed to cry, or she'll 
be sick again. 

Henry (Despairingly): And she’s the 
heiress to my throne! 

Anne Bo.eyn: And she’s very delicate. 

Kine Henry (Groans): But I’ve told 
the Lord Chief Justice it’s to be a 
law! But I can’t send everybody to 
jail that sings to the baby! 

Anne Bo.eyn: I know! There’s a sim- 
ple way out. Let it be a law, dear Hal! 
(Basy cries again.) 

Henry: What? 

ANNE Bo.eyn: Let it be a law: forbid 
these stubborn people of England 
to sing any song-ballad — except 
“Greensleeves!” Be obeyed! 


Henry (Stares, mouth open, then slaps 
his sides and roars with laughter. He 
stamps.): Clever wench! I will be 
obeyed! The law shall be changed as 
you say, Nan, all song-ballads for- 
bidden except “Greensleeves.” Get 
your lute, Nan, and we'll sing this 
wicked babe of ours to sleep with it! 
Give her to me! Sing, Nan — sing, 
Mary! (ANNE hands him the Basy 
and takes her lute. Mary, with a final 
curtsy, stands one side of him, and 
ANNE the other. As the curtain falls, 
Henry is in the middle dandling the 
baby in time to the song, while all three 
sing at the tops of their voices.) 
Greensleeves was all my joy, 
Greensleeves was all my delight, 
Greensleeves was my heart of gold 
And who but my Lady Greensleeves! 

CURTAIN 
- * * 

Tue Herawp (Crossing before the cur- 
tain): And this may be why “Lady 
Greensleeves” is the only folk-song, 
or ballad, now to be found that is of 
an earlier time than the reign of good 
Henry the Eighth in England. 

THE END 


The Youth, Bolivar 


by Samuel S. Ullman 


Characters 
Smon Bo.ivar. 
Smon’s MorHer. 
Uncie Car.os. 
Dona Luisa. 
Ricarpo, her son. 
ANNOUNCER: Out of South America’s 
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wars of independence emerged many 
heroes. One patriot, one leader, tow- 
ers above the others — Simon Boli- 
var, the Liberator, who brought into 
being not one, but five of South 
America’s republics. 

When did the vision, the dream, 





of a South America freed of Spanish 
tyranny, of a continent of republics, 
first take hold of the Venezuelan? It 
is hard to say. Perhaps, as our play 
attempts to relate, Simon Bolivar’s 
hostility towards Spanish rule, with 
its injustices and evils, began when 
he was a lad of but eight, when his 
widowed mother one day told him, 
with great elation, that visitors from 
Spain were arriving in Venezuela, 
visitors who were to be the honored 
guests of the Bolivar family. (The 
ANNOUNCER leaves.) 

Time: 1791. 

Piace: Caracas, V enezuela. 

Sertine: An elaborately furnished par- 
lor. 

At Rise: Young Simon and his MorHerR 
are standing at center. She is straight- 
ening out the lace on his shirt-front 
and sleeves, and is tidying his clothes. 

Smuon: But why all this excitement, 
Mother? The servants and workers in 
holiday clothes ...a new coach 
and team of horses... the left 
wing redecorated. .. . 

Moruer: Our mark of appreciation of 
Dona Luisa’s visit to the Bolivar 
household. 

Simon: Dona Luisa? 

MorHer (Sitting): She comes from 
Spain, my boy, from Madrid, the 
capital. We do not often receive visi- 
tors from the mother country. 

Smwon: Is Dona Luisa a great lady, 
Mother, the wife of a general or a 
governor? 

Moruer: No. Dona Luisa is a friend of 
the family. (She rises and walks to the 
side.) But she comes from the center 
of culture and civilization, European 
civilization. (Walking to Simon) 


You do not understand, Simon. 
Srmon: We have many visitors. 
Moruer: But not from Spain. 

Srmon: Are Spaniards better than other 
people? Are they better than we are? 

Moruer: Of course not, Simon. But in 
Spain they live as we in America can 
never hope to. They enjoy the finer, 
the better things of life — educa- 
tion, magnificent estates, beautiful 
cathedrals, the theater, the court. 
. . « (She places her hands on his 
shoulders.) But you shall have all 
these when you are older, Simon. 
You shall go to Spain, attend the 
finest universities there, perhaps 
become an officer. And, who knows, 
some day you may return to Ven- 
ezuela with a “Don” in front of 
your name. (Clasping her hands in 
front of her, looking upward) Don 
Simon Bolivar. . . . How wonderful 
it sounds! 

Smon: I don’t want to go to Spain, 
Mother. I like it here in Venezuela. I 
like my teacher, Father Pedro. He 
knows everything. You said so your- 
self, Mother. 

Moruer: Father Pedro is a learned 
man, but the sons of the first families 
of America must go to Spain for their 
education and training. But let’s not 
worry about that now, Simon. It will 
be years before you are of age. And 
now, a little surprise for you. 

Suwon: A surprise? Tell me, Mother. 

Moruer (Sitting): You’re going to 
have a playmate from Spain. Dona 
Luisa’s son, Ricardo, is coming with 
her. He is a little older than you. You 
two will have much in common. He 
is the son of one of the finest families 
in Spain, and you of Venezuela. (She 





adjusts the lace on his cuffs.) You do 
look handsome in this suit. 

Smion: But I don’t like it, Mother 
(Pointing), with all this lace on it. I 
like my old suits better. I feel like a 
girl in this. 

Moruer: Lace is part of a Spanish 
gentleman’s dress. You will see that 
when Ricardo arrives. You will wear 
this suit while our visitors are with 
us — to please me? 

Smon: Yes, Mother. 

Moruer: Thank you, dear. I know it’s 
hard to get used to new styles of 
clothing. You see, we’re not so care- 
ful of dress or manners as people in 
the mother country are. Uncle Carlos 
says many people in Spain look upon 
Americans as — well, as savages. 

Smon (Angrily): Savages? They think 
we're savages? 

Moruer (Rising and taking his hand): 
Simon, it is no time to be angry. Our 
guests will soon be here. 

Smon: But, Mother, why should they 
feel that way about us? 

Moruer: Never mind what they say 
or think or feel. We'll show our visi- 
tors that the Bolivars live in the 
proudest traditions of the best Span- 
ish families. And while Ricardo is 
here, I do hope you will observe his 
language and his manners, and try to 
profit from his stay with us. Indeed, 
we both can learn much from our 
guests. (UNcLE CaRLos enters from 
left.) Ah, here is Uncle Carlos. 

Uncie (Coming forward): Good morn- 
ing. 

Smon: Good morning, Uncle Carlos. 

Uncie (Walking around Simon): Bless 
me if for a moment I didn’t think you 
were Dona Luisa’s son. You don’t 
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look at all like the rough-and-tumble 
Simon Bolivar in that guit. Remark- 
able what some lace wd do to a little 
savage. a 

Simon: That’s what the Spaniards 
think we are. 

Uncie: What’s that about Spaniards? 

Moruer (70 UNcLE): Simon is upset. 
Will you excuse me while I see that 
everything is made ready for Dona 
Luisa’s arrival? (The Morne leaves. 
The UNCLE sits down. SIMON remains 
standing.) 

Unc te: Not in good spirits today. You 
shan’t make a genial host to Dona 
Luisa and — what’s the boy’s name? 

Smon: Ricardo. 

Uncie: Yes, Ricardo. Simon, come 
here. (StmwON moves closer to him.) 
What’s troubling you? You can tell 
Uncle Carlos. 

Simon (After a period of silence): Uncle 
Carlos, you spent many years in 
Spain. 

Uncie: Too many. 

Srmon: Is it true, Uncle, that Spaniards 
think we’re savages? 

Uncie: Savages? Now where did you 
hear that? 

Smon: From Mother. You told it to 
her. Did they treat you badly when 
you were in Spain? 

Uncte (Rising and placing his hands on 
Smmon’s shoulders): Is that what 
is troubling you, Simon? 

Suwon: Mother says I’m going to Spain 
for my education when I grow up. I 
don’t like the Spaniards. They think 
they’re better than we are. Do you 
think they are, Uncle? 

Uncie: Compose yourself, my boy. Of 
course, they’re not. We’re every bit 
as good as Spaniards. And now, 
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Simon, put this matter out of your 
mind. (He sits and points to a chair 
for Stmon.) Here, sit down. (Simon 
remains standing.) Tell me, how are 
you getting on with your Latin po- 
etry? I haven’t seen Father Pedro in 
almost two weeks. 

Simon: Father Pedro says I’m doing 
well. (He walks to the table and picks 
up one of the swords.) Uncle, while 
we're waiting for Mother, can’t I 
have another fencing lesson? 

Uncie: Fencing. . . . 

Simon: Well, just a little practice. That 
last stroke you were teaching me — 

Uncie: Don’t you have anything else 
on your mind but fencing? 

Simon (He makes a few thrusts with the 
sword): I’d rather fence than eat. 
Uncie: Well, I'll tell you a secret. I 

felt the same way about it when I 


was your age. But no fencing now, 
not with guests arriving so soon. You 
might spoil your fine suit. Perhaps 
this evening — (He rises. The door 
opens. SIMON’S mother enters.) 
Morner (Pointing): This way, Dona 


Luisa. (Enter Dona Louisa and 
Ricarpo. He is a bit taller than Stwon 
and is somewhat stout. Simon returns 
the sword to the table.) May I present 
my brother, Senor Carlos Palacios, 
and my son, Simon? Dona Luisa of 
Madrid. (Simon and the UNCLE bow.) 

Uncie: We have awaited your arrival 
with great pleasure, Dona Luisa. 
(Dona Luisa nods, smiling.) 

Dona Lutsa (Pointing to Ricarpo): 
My son, Ricardo. (UNcLE CaRLos 
and Simon bow.) 

Ricarpo (Bowing, rather coldly): I am 
happy to make your acquaintance. 

Morner: May I show you to your 
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quarters, Dona Luisa? The left wing 
of the house has been set aside for 
you and Ricardo. I hope you will 
find everything to your satisfaction. 

Ricarpo: My bedroom windows must 
not face the east. 

Dona Luisa: Ricardo is disturbed by 
the early morning sun. A southern 
exposure would be more desirable. 

Ricarpo: And two pillows — please. 

Moruer: I will instruct the servants 
about the pillows and the southern 
exposure. Ricardo will have every 
comfort our household can offer. 
And now, may I escort you to your 
quarters, Dona Luisa? 

Dona Luisa: Thank you. Ricardo, 
will you stay here with Simon? You 
two should become better acquainted. 
Tell him about Spain. [ understand 
some day he’ll go to the mother coun- 
try for his education. 

Ricarpo: Very well, Mother. I'll try to 
amuse myself. 

Dona Luisa: Will you excuse us? (UN- 
CLE Car Los goes to door and holds it 
open. The two women move to exit.) 

Moruer: I’m so glad Ricardo has 
come with you. Simon has been so 
anxious to meet him. (The UNcie 
and the two women leave. For a moment 
Ricarpo looks about the room, oblivi- 
ous of Simon. He walks about, looking 
disdainfully at some of the objects.) 

Ricarpo (Handing Simon his hat): 
Will you take my hat? (Smmon takes 
the hat, looks at it, then at Ricarpo.) 
Don’t hold it all day. Put it down 
somewhere. (Simon places the hat on 
the table. For a moment or two there is 
silence. Ricarpo draws himself up 
haughtily.) Haven’t you anything to 
say? 





Simon (Surprised): Uh... yes. . 

Ricarpo: I know our arrival simply 
dazzles you. But never mind. Mother 
says I mustn’t speak of this. What 
shall we do? 

Simon: Well — would you like to — 
say, would you like to see my collec- 
tion of fish? 

Ricarpo: Fish? 

Smion (Pointing to left): They’re in 
the pond outside. Uncle Carlos 
taught me how to raise them. 

Ricarpo (Scornfully): Fish? . . . Fish? 
Do you think I care about fish? 
(Walking away) Oh, I see I’m going 
to have such a dull time here. (No- 
tices the swords on the table) Ah, here 
is something. You have swords. (He 
picks them up and examines them.) 

Simon: They’re just for practicing. 

Ricarpo: Do you fence? (He brandishes 
a sword a number of times.) 

Simon: Uncle Carlos has been giving 
me lessons. 

Ricarpo: You have no fencing master? 

SmeEon: Just Uncle Carlos. (Ricarpo 
tests the second sword.) 

Ricarpo: My fencing master, Diego 
Castellon Morillo, is one of the best 
swordsmen in Spain. Nobody picks a 
quarrel with him. (Putting down the 
sword) And my swords — they’re 
beautiful. 

Smion: Uncle Carlos is getting me a 
new pair of swords for my birthday. 
. . . You must bea very good fencer. 

Ricarpo: I’m considered pretty good. 
Senor Morillo thinks I'll be ready for 
exhibitions in six months. 

Suwon: Exhibitions? 

Ricarpo (Handing Smmon a sword): 
Come, let me show you a few strokes. 
(He takes the other sword.) You know, 
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if I get to like you, I'll help you with 
your fencing. (He assumes a fencing 
position.) Are you ready? (Simon 
takes his position.) On guard. (They 
go through some movements — thrust- 
ing, parrying, lunging.) For a begin- 
ner, you're not bad. (A moment later 
Simon succeeds in knocking the sword 
out of Ricarpo’s hand. Ricarpo 
quickly picks it up. He is angry.) I 
say . . . how did that happen? 

Suwon: It’s a stroke Uncle Carlos 
taught me. 

Ricarpo: It’s no stroke. You must 
have done something wrong. 

Smon: No. Uncle Carlos taught it to 
me. 

Ricarpo: It was against the rules of 
fencing. You took advantage of me. 

Srwon: It couldn’t be against the rules 
if Uncle Carlos . . . 

Ricarpo (Walking away, then return- 
ing): Uncle Carlos. . . . Everything 
is Uncle Carlos. 

Simon: I'll be glad to show you the 
stroke if you want me to. 

Ricarpo: All right. (Then, with his 
former arrogance) No! How dare you 
think you can teach me anything 
about fencing — you, a colonial? 
Didn’t I tell you I have the best 
fencing master in Spain? 

Smon: But I just wanted to show 
a 

Ricarpo: Show me? You show a Span- 
iard? Up with your sword! (He as- 
sumes a fencing position.) 

Smon: Let’s not fence. You’re angry. 

Ricarpo: I'll show you a few strokes 
you'll remember a long time. Up 
with your sword! (He starts to strike 
at Simon who, raising his sword merely 
to defend himself, begins to retreat.) 





Simon: Ouch! You hurt me. 

Ricarpo: Teach that one to your Uncle 
Carlos. (Simon, angry now, strikes 
back at Ricarpo. Again he succeeds 
in knocking the sword out of the lat- 
ter’s hand.) 

Simon: Teach that to your fencing 
master. 

Ricarpo: You cheated. You cheated 
again. 

Simon: I didn’t cheat. 

Ricarpo: You took advantage of me 
again. 

Simon: I was fencing fairly. 

Ricarpo: I suppose you think you’re 
a better fencer than I am. 

Smmon: I didn’t say that. 

Ricarpo: Well, you’re not. I’m better 
than you in everything. Do you 
hear me? In everything. I am a 
Spaniard. 

Smon: I am a Venezuelan, and as 
good as you are. 

Ricarpo: You are a cheat. 

Suwon: You say that again? (He throws 
his sword to the side, clenches his 
fists, and advances upon Ricarpo.) 

Ricarpo (Moving back, afraid): What 

. what are you going to do? 
What are you — 

Smuon: I'll show you — you fat pig of 
a Spaniard. I'll show you whether 
I’m a cheat. (Simon begins to pum- 
mel Ricarpvo who covers his face, but 
makes no other resistance.) 

Ricarpo: Stop! Stop him! (He falls. 
Sumon sits astride him.) Somebody 
stop him! Mother! Mother! 

Simon: Do you still say I cheated? 

Ricarpo: No, no — you didn’t. You’re 
crushing me! 

Simon: Do you think you’re better than 
I am? 
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Ricarpo: No, I’m not! Mother, 
Mother! (Enter from left UNciE 
Carios, Dona Luisa, and Stmon’s 
MoruHeEr.) 

Uncie (Rushing over to the boys): Si- 
mon! (He lifts Simon to his feet. 
Dona Luisa helps Ricarpo up.) 

Dona Luisa: My poor boy! 

Moruer: Simon, I am shocked. We 
are disgraced. 

Dona Luisa (Tidying and brushing off 
Ricarpo’s clothing): My poor Ri- 
cardo, my poor Ricardo! I should 
have listened to your father and 
not brought you to this uncivilized 
land. It’s my fault. 

Ricarpo: He cheated while we were 
fencing and knocked the sword out 
of my hand. 

Uncie: Simon cheated? (He looks at 
Simon.) 

Smion: I didn’t, Uncle. He’s lying. 

Dona Luisa: How dare you say such a 
thing, impudent little savage? Didn’t 
we discover you beating him while 
he lay helpless on the floor? (To 
Ricarpo) What will your father say 
when he learns about this? He'll 
never forgive me. It’s all my fault. 
But we'll not stay another day, not 
another hour, in this house. Senora 
Bolivar — 

Uncte: Dona Luisa, I am sure all can 
be made right again. 

Moruer: Please . . . 

Dona Luisa: We will leave. We will 
stay with the Najero family in Car- 
acas until the next boat sails for 
Spain. Senora Bolivar, will you ask 
your servants to pack our belong- 
ings? Come, Ricardo. 

Moruer: Dona Luisa, won’t you 
change your mind about leaving? 





It’s just a misunderstanding. I know 
Simon is already sorry. 

Dona Luisa: Stay? Ricardo here not 
an hour and beaten almost to death! 
Tomorrow we may be murdered in 
our beds. Stay? We value our lives 
too well. Come, Ricardo. (She takes 
Ricarpo’s hand, and the two, accom- 
panied by Stmwon’s Moruer, move to 
exit. The Uncue holds the door open 
for them and they leave. The UNCLE 
picks up the swords, places them on 
the table, and comes forward.) 

Simon: You don’t believe I cheated, do 
you, Uncle? 

Uncue: I know you didn’t. (He sits.) 

Smion: I couldn’t stand it, Uncle, the 
way he kept teasing me and calling 
me a cheat, and saying he was better 
than I am. I knocked the sword out 
of his hand — twice I did it, with 
the stroke you showed me. I did it 
fairly. I tried to show him how the 
stroke is done, but still he called me 
a cheat. 

Uncrie: Then you pounced on him? 

Smwon: Yes. First, I called him “a fat 
pig of a Spaniard.” 

Uncwe: You did? (Applauding) Bravo 
for you, my boy. 

Smmon: Then you’re not angry, Uncle? 

Uncre: I’m proud of you, and so would 
your father be if he were alive. 
Angry? You defended your rights 
like a man. You refused to be bullied. 
You let this little overstuffed Span- 
ish pumpkin know that (Rising) we 
Venezuelans are every bit as good 
as Spaniards. 

Smmon: But Mother says I disgraced 
her. 

Uncie: Mother does not understand 
what we men in Venezuela and 
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throughout South America know. 

Simon: What, Uncle? 

Unc te: The day will soon be here when 
Spanish-Americans will put an end 
to the evils and injustices we suffer 
under European rule. 

Simon (Puzzled): Put an end to evils 
and injustices? I do not understand. 

Unc ie (Sitting down): Sit down beside 
me, Simon. (Simon sits.) You have 
heard of the United States, have you 
not? 

Simon: It is in North America. Father 
Pedro says it is ruled not by a king 
but — I don’t know what he’s called 
— but the ruler’s name is George 
Washington. 

Unctie: He is called the president of 
the country. 

Sron: President? 

Uncte: He is not the ruler. You might 
call him the leader of the people, for 
he is chosen by them to be their 
head. The people of the United 
States are free to choose their leader, 
free to pass their own laws and de- 
cide what taxes they should pay. 

Smon: Venezuela is not free to do 
these things. 

Uncte: No. Nor was the United States 
always free. Not many years ago 
the country was a possession of 
Great Britain, just as Venezuela and 
other South American provinces are 
possessions of Spain. When Great 
Britain tried to force unjust laws 
and taxes upon her American col- 
onists, do you know what they did? 
They formed a patriot army under 
General George Washington and 
fought the mother country, and won 
their independence. And today . . . 

Suwon: I understand, Uncle. 





Uncie: You understand what? 

Smon (Rising): Some day our people 
will do the same. 

Uncie (Rising): Yes, it will happen 
here too, throughout all of Spanish 
America. Armies of patriots will arise. 
I can see them. Yes, I can hear the 
clash of their arms, Simon, and 
Spain will some day be driven for- 
ever from this continent. It may not 
come in my time, but it surely will 
in yours. Leaders will be needed, 
young, brave leaders, for the cause 
of freedom. Perhaps you, my boy, 
will be one of them. 

Smon: [’ll join any army to fight the 
Spaniards. I don’t like them, Uncle. 
Do you think I might become a 
general? 

Uncie: A general! Take that sword, 
Simon, and put it at your side. (S1- 
MON puts the sword under his belt.) 


Attention! (Simon obeys. The UNCLE 
walks around him, studying him.) 
A general in the army of freedom. 
General Simon Bolivar! Perhaps, Si- 
mon . . . perhaps. 

Simon: I'll need more lessons in fencing, 
Uncle, if I’m going to be a general. 
We'll have to be good fencers to beat 
the Spaniards. 

Unc LE: Quite right, my boy. (He goes 
to the table and takes a sword.) To 
defeat the Spaniards—to crush 
them. (He assumes a fencing position. 
Simon draws his sword.) Now, I am 
a Spaniard. 

Simon (Assuming a fencing position): 
I don’t like Spaniards, Uncle. 

Uncte: You hate Spaniards! On guard, 
General Bolivar! (They start to fence.) 


THE END 
Copyright, 1942, Samuel S. Ullman 


Cinderella 


by Alice D’ Arcy 


Characters 

First SISTER. 

SECOND SISTER. 

CINDERELLA. 

Farry GODMOTHER. 

PRINCE. 

TRUMPETERS (2). 

ATTENDANTs (6). 

Dancers. (Optional — using the Two 
Sisters, Prince, Cinderella, and six 
attendants with four more female char- 
acters would suffice, but if stage permits, 
the more dancers the larger effect will 
be produced by ball room scene.) 
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ScEeNE 1 

Settinc: By the fireplace. 

At Rise: CrnpERELLA, ragged and with 
a smudge of soot on her face, is sweep- 
ing in front of the fireplace. She places 
broom in corner and sits on box gazing 
into fire. 

CINDERELLA: Tonight is the night. 
(Sighs and cups head in her hands.) 
If only J were going to the ball. 
(Enter Sisters in new gowns. First 
Sister holds piece of lace in hand; 
Seconp Sister a piece of ribbon.) 

First Sister: Will you look at the little 





goose! (Snickers.) Ella sit by the 
cinders. Have you nothing else to do? 

Seconp Sister: Why, my dear sister, 
of course she has nothing else to 
do — (Clips words) she is too stupid! 

CINDERELLA (Rising): How lovely your 
gowns are! If only I — 

First Sister: Come now — stop talk- 
ing idle words — 

Seconp Sister: Help us dress. Here. 
(Hands her ribbon.) Tie this on my 
neck — not there, you simpleton! 

CrnpDERELLA: Oh, I’m sorry. I was 
thinking — 

Seconp Sister: We'll do the thinking 
around here. (Shoves CINDERELLA.) 
I'll fix my own ribbon. Go help your 
sister pin that ruffle on her sleeve. 

CINDERELLA (Perplexed): Ruffle on her 
sleeve? Why I didn’t know — 

First Sister (Haughtily): Of course 
you didn’t know. How would you 
know anything about the latest fash- 
ions? (CINDERELLA hastily adjusts 
ruffle while other sister ties bow.) 

CINDERELLA: My, how beautiful you 
look! What lovely gowns! (Sisters 
parade back and forth smoothing folds, 
admiring selves, etc.) 

SeconpD Sister: Well, Sister, I think 
we might as well be off. 

First Sister: Yes, we must not be 
late, for who knows — the Prince 
may choose one of us as his dancing 
partner for the evening. (Claps 
hands.) Cinderella! Our capes. (Crv- 
DERELLA takes capes from chair and 
places them on shoulders of sisters.) 

Sreconp Sister: What an honor to be 
chosen the Prince’s partner! (Sisters 
start off stage. CINDERELLA follows 
quickly tugging at skirt of Spconp 
SISTER.) 
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CINDERELLA: Please wait! May I not 
go too? 

First Sister (Laughs harshly): And 
what, may I ask, would you wear? 

SEconp Sister (Angrily): Do you want 
to disgrace us? 

CINDERELLA (Pleadingly): No one 
would have to know I am your 
sister, and there is a whole trunkful 
of old gowns in the attic. I am sure 
I could find something among them. 

Seconp Sister: Such nonsense! Why 
you are only plain Cinderella. Come, 
Sister. (They flounce off stage.) 

CINDERELLA: Oh, dear — oh, dear. (Be- 
gins to sob.) Why must I be so plain? 
(Covers face in hands, walks over to 
box by fireplace and sits down, con- 
tinues sobbing.) If only I could go 
to one ball! (CINDERELLA gazes into 
fire as Farry GopMorTHER enters 
softly.) 

Farry GopmotHer (With cracking 
voice): Well, my poor little child! 

CINDERELLA (Looks up startled): You 
frightened me. I don’t remember 
ever seeing you before. 

Farry Gopmoruer: But I have seen 
you many times. I am your Fairy 
Godmother. 

CINDERELLA: Fairy Godmother! How 
wonderful! 

Farry Gopmoruer: I have never come 
to you before, but tonight you need 
me. 

CINDERELLA (Rising quickly): You 
mean you will stay with me so that 
I won’t be lonely? 

Farry Gopmotuer: You sweet child, 
I will do more than that for you. I 
will see that you get to the ball. 

CINDERELLA: But how did you know 
I longed — 





Farry Gopmoruer: Fairies know ev- 
erything. But hurry now. We have 
no time to lose. 

CINDERELLA (Ezcitedly): Just tell me 
what you want me to do. 

Farry GopMoTHER: Have you a pump- 
kin? 

CINDERELLA: Why, yes, right here in 
the cupboard. (Starts toward cup- 
board, but turns back.) Oh, I forgot. 
My sisters wish me to make a pump- 
kin pie for dinner tomorrow night. 

Farry Gopmortuer: Bring it here. I 
shall return it. (CINDERELLA gives 
pumpkin to Farry GODMOTHER.) 
Thank you. Now four white mice. 
(CINDERELLA walks to side of fire- 
place and picks up cage through which 
can be seen four toy mice.) The pump- 
kin I shall change into a splendid 
carriage to carry you to the ball; 
the mice into handsome horses. No 
one at the ball shall arrive in greater 
splendor! 

CINDERELLA: Oh, how kind you are, 
dear Fairy Godmother. (Suddenly 
gasps and raises hand to lips.) Oh-h-h, 
I cannot go to the ball after all. 

Farry GopmotHer: And why, pray 
tell me? 

CINDERELLA: I have nothing but my 
sisters’ old gowns from which to 
choose. Not one of them could be 
worn in such a beautiful carriage. 

Farry Gopmortuer: A lovely gown you 
shall wear — all shimmering white 
and silver, and a silver covering for 
your hair. 

CINDERELLA: But how? 

Farry Gopmorner: I shall use my 
magic spell, and you will turn into 
the loveliest creature on earth. But 
you must promise me one thing. 


CrnpDERELLA: Anything, Fairy God- 
mother — anything. 

Farry GopMoTHER: You must leave 
the ball before the stroke of twelve 
—or you will become Cinderella 
again, your coach will become a 
pumpkin, and your grand horses 
nothing more than the mice I now 
hold. 

CINDERELLA (Eagerly): Before the 
stroke of twelve. I’ll remember, I’ll 
surely remember! 

Farry Gopmoruer: Very well, then. 
Now hold this pumpkin so that I 
may have one hand free. (CinDER- 
ELLA takes pumpkin.) My spell I 
cast over you — (Curtain slowly falls.) 
Kala wala woo, 

My spell over you 
One is for the carriage 
With horses so fine — 
CURTAIN 
* * * 
ScENE 2 

Serine: The hall. 

Art Rise: Music is heard and a dance 
is just ending. When the music stops, 
the guests stand about in groups, and 
await the arrival of the Prince. In 
the center of the stage and to the rear 
stands the royal throne in all its splen- 
dor. Before it, a few of the guests move 
to and fro, conversing. Standing near 
the front of the stage are CINDER- 
ELLA’S sisters. They are glancing 
through the gathering. 

First Sister (Jn audible whisper): 
I see no one among the ladies in 
finer fashion than we. 

Seconp Sister: I am sure that one of us 
must be chosen as the Prince’s danc- 
ing partner. 

GENTLEMAN (Heard above the others): 
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Where can his Royal Highness be? 
I do hope he does not disappoint us. 

Seconp GENTLEMAN: Have no fear. 
The Prince is ever thoughtful. (Trum- 
pet sound is heard in distance; gradu- 
ally becomes louder.) 

First Sister: The Prince must be on 
his way here now. (Enter Trumpet- 
ERS, cross to middle of stage, march 
to rear of stage and take places on 
either side of throne. Enter four At- 
TENDANTS before Prince, two follow- 
ing. Prince ascends throne and Art- 
TENDANTS take places on either side.) 

Seconp Sister: Isn’t he handsome? 
(As Prince reaches throne, he turns 
and faces court in regal manner. They 
pay homage to him and he is seated.) 

Prince (With dignified wave of hand): 
Let the dancing continue. As is the 
custom of the realm, I shall select a 
dancing partner from among the 
fairest of this fair land. (Music starts 
and the dancing begins. But a few bars 
are played when the PRINCE arises 
quickly from the throne.) Stop! Stop, 
I say. (Music ceases. Prince claps 
hands in command.) Page! Quickly 
bring me that lovely maiden I 
behold standing in the outer court. 
Be quick, be quick, I say, else she 
may slip away. (PRINCE is seated rest- 
ing elbow on knee and chin in hand 
while other hand drums on arm of 
throne impatiently. The guests show 
their surprise by whispered conversa- 
tion among them. The Pace slips 
out to obey command and in a brief 
moment returns alone.) 

Pace: The beautiful lady begs Your 
Highness to continue with the ball. 
She desires no more than to stand 
on the threshold and watch. 


Prince: An humble maiden, I would 
say! I did not know that such ex- 
isted in my land — and as beautiful 
as she is modest! (Rises from throne.) 

GENTLEMAN: Do you wish me to fetch 
her, Your Majesty? 

Prince: Your thoughtfulness is most 
commendable, but I shall escort her 
to the ballroom myself. (As Prince 
leaves ballroom several of the dancers 
crowd to entrance right to watch pro- 
ceeding, but quickly disperse as Prince 
and CINDERELLA return. Ezxclama- 
tions at CINDERELLA’S beauty can be 
heard.) 

Lapy: What a gorgeous gown! 

GENTLEMAN: The loveliest lady here! 
No wonder the Prince waited! 

First Sister (Vered): Where do you 
suppose she came from? Someone 
would spoil our chances! 

Seconp Sister: Such luck! Prob- 
ably from a neighboring kingdom. 
We'll soon know. 

Prince (Waves hand): Let us be gay — 
return to your dancing! (Music starts 
and dancing continues with other guests 
paying more attention to Prince and 
CINDERELLA than to dancing. After 
several minutes a gong strikes twelve 
and CINDERELLA, suddenly remember- 
ing GopMOTHER’s warning hastily 
leaves room.) 

Prince (Music ceases): After her — 
do not let her get away! Why, I do 
not even know the lovely creature’s 
name. (Several court attendants follow 
CINDERELLA but quickly return.) 

First ATTENDANT: She is nowhere in 
sight. 

Sreconp: She is as swift as the deer. 

Turrp (Producing glass slipper): Your 
Highness, as she fled she lost this 
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glass slipper — I thought perhaps — 

Prince (Taking slipper in hand): A 
glass slipper! What a dainty foot 
she must have! Tomorrow, I will 
search the entire realm for the 
maiden who can wear this slipper 
and to her I shall offer my heart, 
hand and kingdom! 

TruMPETERS (Step to front of stage and 
after three blasts on trumpets an- 
nounce): Hear ye! Hear ye! His 
Royal Highness has proclaimed, and 
let it be known to all in this land — 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scenr 3 

Sertina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: CINDERELLA ts busily sweep- 
ing in front of the fireplace. First 
Sister is hobbling about room in 
shoes which are entirely too small; 


SECOND SISTER is seated on chair with 
feet wrapped in cloth. 

First Sister (Standing on one foot and 
hopping): Oh-h-h! I can’t bear it — 
the pain is too great! (Kicks shoes off 
and sits down on chair stretching 
feet and wiggling toes.) 

Seconp Sister (Crossly): Anyone 
would know that you cannot make 
your feet smaller by forcing them in 
shoes two sizes too small. 

First Sister (Snapping words): Why, 
the idea! They are not small — 
well, maybe just a little bit. Anyway, 
who told you that feet could be 
reduced by binding them? It seems 
to me — 

Seconp Sister (Removing cloth from 
feet): I suppose we have both been 
rather foolish. I don’t see where 
anything will do much good now. 

CINDERELLA (Stops sweeping and rests 
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hands on broom): Dear sisters, why 
should you wish to make your feet 
smaller all of a sudden? Have they 
not served you well all these years? 

Seconp Sister: Don’t you ever know 
what is going on in this world? 

First Sister (Wearily and with wave 
of hand): Tell her, tell her. At least 
it will make conversation until he 
gets here. 

Seconp Sister: Last night at the ball 
— (Stops suddenly and appears to be 
perplexed) — that’s strange! 

First Sister: What is strange? What 
are you talking about? 

Sreconp Sister: Cinderella, now that I 
think of it, you have asked no ques- 
tions about the ball. How did that 
happen? 

CINDERELLA (Begins to sweep again 
and answers guardedly): I—1I— 
was waiting for you to mention it. 

First Sister: If that isn’t just like the 
stupid goose! (Rises, still in stocking 
feet, and goes to doorway as if search- 
ing for someone.) 

Seconp Sister: Anyway the Prince, 
after keeping everyone in suspense 
for hours, chose as his partner a 
beautiful lady — 

First Sister (Glancing back from door- 
way and interrupting): From a neigh- 
boring kingdom — 

CINDERELLA: What makes you say she 
was from a neighboring kingdom? 

Seconp Sister: I will not finish my 
story if you two are going to persist 
in your interruptions. 

CINDERELLA: Oh, please — please go 
on — 

Seconp Sister: To make it short, his 
dancing partner left the ball unex- 
pectedly, and as she was running — 





heaven knows why! — she lost one 
of her glass slippers. It was a very 
small one — 

CINDERELLA (Ezcitedly): Then the 
Prince must have found the slipper! 

First Sister (Hurriedly returning from 
window): He is here! His Majesty 
just turned around the bend! 

SeconD Sister: Mercy me — so soon! 

CINDERELLA: You mean the Prince is 
coming here to our humble dwelling? 

First Sister: Of course. He is visiting 
every house in the land to find the 
owner of the glass slipper. 

Seconp Sister: And to offer her his 
hand in marriage! 

CINDERELLA (Bewildered): Oh-h-h-h! 

First Sister: Well, don’t stand there 
acting the simpleton that you are. 
Help us tidy this room. Oh, goodness, 
why didn’t we change our gowns? 

Seconp Sister: I told you we should 
not have stayed so late. (Both sisters 
begin to run about frantically straight- 
ening furniture, etc.) 

CrnDERELLA: I think I heard a knock 
on the door. Shall I answer it? 

Seconp Sister: Of course, and then 
leave the room. What could the 
Prince possibly want of you? 

First Sister: No! Allow her to stay — 
the contrast will be all in our favor. 
(CINDERELLA opens door and PRINCE 
and ATTENDANT enter.) 

ATTENDANT: His Majesty begs that you 
forgive his intrusion, but he is most 
desirous of finding the owner of this 
glass slipper. (Holds slipper in front 
of him.) 

First Sister: It is a great pleasure to 
entertain His Royal Highness. (Both 
sisters bow before Prince: CrINDER- 


the fireplace.) 

ArTENDANT (70 SEconpD SISTER): May 
I fit your foot? 

Seconp Sister: By all means (Giggles 
while slipper is being fitted.) I’m 
certain it will go on! (Tries to force 
the slipper on foot.) 

Prince: You are mistaken. It will not 
fit. (Seconp Sister looks very much 
disappointed as First Sister brushes 
past her and extends her foot for 
fitting.) 

Prince (Nodding head sadly): I have 
searched everywhere, but in vain. 
(Looks about room and discovers C1n- 
DERELLA.) What ho! Who is this 
creature who sits by the fire? 

CINDERELLA (Rises and bows before 
the Prince): Please, Your Majesty, 
I am only Cinderella. 

Prince: Only Cinderella — but I would 
still have you try on the slipper. 

CINDERELLA: If it pleases His Royal 
Highness. (ATTENDANT steps forward, 
but Prince takes slipper from him.) 

Prince: It will be my pleasure this 
time. (First Sister nudges Seconp 
Sister; when CINDERELLA easily slips 
foot into slipper, sisters look at each 
other in surprise.) 

Prince (Joyfully): At last, I have come 
to the end of my quest! (Of stage is 
heard the voice of the Farry Gop- 
MOTHER.) 

Farry Gopmorser: Cinderella! Cin- 
derella! 

CINDERELLA (Distressed, leaves): For- 
give me, Prince, but someone to 
whom I owe a great deal is calling. 

Frrst Sister: Can you imagine! Such 
rudeness! 

Seconp Sister: What can you expect? 


ELLA finds her place in the corner by Prince: I am certain Cinderella had 
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a very good reason for her actions. 
Let us not judge her before she 
returns. 

Seconp Sister: As His Royal High- 
ness wishes. 

Prince (In jubilant manner to Art- 
TENDANT): Prepare the best coach 
at the palace! Order the most excel- 
lent food. Have the servants in their 
finest array! For today is the day I 
shall take home with me a bride — 
one who will be the sweetest princess 
ever known. 

First Sister: But surely His Majesty 
is joking! 

Prince (Angrily): And why should I 
be joking? 

First Sister: You can not mean Cin- 
derella! 

Prince (Striding across stage): Most 
certainly I do—and who are you 
to question? 

Seconp Sister (Alarmed): Please for- 
give my sister for her thoughts. 
You cannot blame her entirely. After 
all, Cinderella is nothing but a little 
drudge. Why, His Majesty has but 
to look at her clothes — 

Prince: Enough! Enough, I say. What 
care I for her appearance? She is 
kind and thoughtful. (Prince stops 
speaking abruptly as if suddenly real- 
izing something, and then seizes At- 
TENDANT by arm) You think Cin- 
derella will accept me? It is true I 
have everything to offer her, but 
maybe she will prefer the simple 
life. 

First Sister: She would be a bigger 
goose than I thought — 

Prince: Hush! I will have no more of 
such talk! 

First Sister (Claps hand over mouth): 


I didn’t mean anything against dear 
Cinderella. We love her, do we not, 
my sister? 

Seconp Sister: Most certainly we do! 

Prince: Why did you not allow her to 
attend the ball with you last evening? 

SECOND Sister (Wiping eyes with hand- 
kerchief): B-b-believe me, most gra- 
cious Prince, she was ashamed of us, 
her very own sisters. 

First Sister: She absolutely refused 
to go with us. 

Prince: You mean she did not attend 
the ball then? 

Frrst Sister: Oh, no! 

SEconp Sister: Indeed not! 

Prince (Disturbed, walks wp and down 
stage for a few minutes): That’s 
strange — most incredibly strange! 
The slipper fits her as if it were made 
for her. 

ATTENDANT: Anything I can do for 
His Royal Highness? 

Prince: Yes— yes, there is. Bring 
the girl to me. (ATTENDANT goes to 
door right; Prince sits down.) I can- 
not believe Cinderella is anything 
but the sweet, lovely maiden I pic- 
ture her. (Shakes head.) 

Fimst Sister: That is only because 
you do not know her as we do. 

Seconp Sister: Why, if you only 
knew — 

ATTENDANT (Returns to place before 
Prince): Cinderella approaches, Oh 
Prince! (CrnDERELLA enters. She is 
dressed in same gown she wore at the 
ball. Prince rises and drops to knee 
at her feet.) 

Prince (Joyfully): How right I was! 
Cinderella, will you return to my 
castle to take your place at my side 
on the royal throne? Everything I 





have is yours, and I offer you my derella, of course. 
heart forever. Prince: Oh, no you're not. I do know 
CINDERELLA (Clasping hands): Oh, my though that Cinderella is so kind and 
Prince Charming! Gladly will I go forgiving that she will want you to 
with you. Even my loveliest dreams visit her once in a while. That you 
were never as beautiful as this. may do. 
(Prince rises and takes CrnpER- CINDERELLA: You are so kind! 
ELLA’S hand. Sisters look at each other Prince (To ATTENDANT): Lead the 
and begin to rush around to pack way. I cannot wait to spread the 
things.) good news over the land! My Cin- 
First Sister: It won’t take a minute derella! (Prince and CINDERELLA 
for us to get ready, Your Majesty. start to leave as curtain falls.) 
Prince: And where are you going? 
Seconp Sister: Why, with dear Cin- THE END 
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Christmas Joy 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Tommy 
Betty 
Bossy 
JANET 
BILLy 
NANCY 
JIMMIE 
CaROL 
Farry CuristTMas Joy 
FaTHER 
MorHER 

SETTING: A room with a curtained alcove 
or room in the rear, in which a Christ- 
mas tree is concealed. 

Ar Rise: CHILDREN are seated moping 
about the room. 

Tommy: Oh, dear, I feel so blue. 

Berry: Oh, dear, what shall we play? 

Bossy: There isn’t anything to do — 

Janet: But sit around all day. 

Bitty: I don’t like playing tag. 

Nancy: I don’t like playing ball. 

JimmiE: I don’t like books, I don’t like 
school — 

Carou: Or anything at all. (Enter 
Farry Curistmas Joy, unseen by all. 
She waves a wand on which a little bell 
tinkles.) 

Farry: 

Listen, every girl and boy, 

I am Fairy Christmas Joy. 

Little children should be gay, 

For tomorrow’s Christmas day. 
(CumpREN start, and listen, but do 
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not see Farry.) 

Tommy: What was that? 

Berty: Did you hear? 

Bossy: Something tinkled — 

JANET: In my ear. 

Buy: Yes, I heard — 

Nancy: Someone say — 

Jimmie: Tomorrow will be — 

Caro.: Christmas Day. (CHILDREN 
jump up.) 

Tommy: Why, we have so much to do! 

Betty: Quick, there isn’t time to waste! 

Bossy: Bring your colors, red and blue. 

Janet: Bring some paper and some 
paste. 

Bitxiy: Gold and silver tinsel bright — 

Nancy: Evergreens and berries too — 

JmmmieE: Cones and candy — let’s make 
haste — 

Caro: For tonight is Christmas night. 
(CHILDREN run out. Enter FatHer 
and Moruer by other door, their arms 
full of bundles.) 

Fatuer: Is the coast clear? 

Morsenr: Is anyone here? (Fairy waves 
wand and bell.) 

Fatuer: Sh, sh! be quiet, dear. 

Moruer: Don’t make a noise. 

Fatuer: Don’t make a sound. 

Moruer: Sh, sh! Santy’s around. 
(FatHER and Moruer go through 
curtains at rear. CHILDREN reénter, 
carrying ,:wreaths, garlands, paper 
chains, popcorn and cranberry strings, 
colored and tinsel papered stars, cornu- 





copias, etc., which they hang around 
room, singing.) 
CHILDREN (Sing): 
Deck the hall with boughs of holly, 
Fa-la-la la-la la-la la la! 
*Tis the season to be jolly, 
Fa-la-la la-la la-la la la! 
Don we now our gay apparel, 
Fa-la-la-la-la la-la la la! 
Troll the good old Yuletide carol, 
Fa-la-la la-la la-la la la! 
(Reénter Fatuer and Moruer, with- 
out bundles, and carefully closing cur- 
tains.) 
Farner: Sh, sh! softly tread. 
Moruer: Sh, sh! softly play. 
Fatuer: Now it’s time to go to bed. 
Moruer: For tomorrow’s Christmas 
Day. (Lights go down as CHILDREN 
and Farner and Moruer go out. 
Fairy’s bell tinkles. As lights go on 
again, Farry stands alone.) 
Farry: 
Waken, children dear, 
Christmas Day is here. 
(Enter CHILDREN, running.) 
Tommy: Hooray, hooray! 
Berry: It’s Christmas Day! 
Bossy: I just can’t wait. 
JANET: I want to see — 
Brity: What Santa Claus — 
Nancy: Has brought for me. 
JIMMIE: 
I'd like to see 
What’s back of there. (Pointing to 
curtain.) 
CAROL: 
It might be tigers, 
Or a bear. 
(FatHer and Moruer open curtains. 
A Christmas tree appears. CHILDREN 
gather around tree and receive toys.) 
Tommy: That’s my sled! 


Berry: And there’s my doll! 

Bossy: Mine is red! 

Janet: And that’s not all! 

Bruty: Just what I wanted! 

Nancy: Oh, hooray! 

JmumiE: Don’t we all love — 

CaroL: Christmas Day! (CHILDREN 
stand looking up at tree. Fairy waves 
wand.) 

CHILDREN (Sing): 

Oh, Christmas Tree, Oh, Christmas 
Tree, 

How faithful are thy branches! (Re- 
peat) 

Green not alone in summertime, 

But in the winter’s snow and rime, 

Oh, Christmas Tree, Oh, Christmas 
Tree, 

How faithful are thy branches! 

Tommy: I love the great, big Christmas 
Tree. 

Berry: I love its pretty, shining lights. 

Bossy: I love the skates it gave to me. 

Janet: I love the aeroplanes and kites. 

Bitty: I love to hear its tinkling bell. 

Nancy: I love its pleasant woodsy 
smell. 

Jimmi: I love the blue ball, like the sky. 

Carnot: I love the golden star up high. 
It shines and shines up on the tree, 
Until it shines a star in me. 

FATHER: 

I don’t know why 

I feel so glad. 
MorHeER: 

I never saw 

The sky so bright. 

FATHER: 

It seems as if 
Some lovely thing — 

MorHER: 

Came in to visit 
Us last night. 
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Fairy: 


Though you cannot see my face 

I am with you all the time. 

Every day, in every place, 

Christmas Joy’s sweet bells may 
chime. 


So if days seem long or sad, 

Any time throughout the year, 
Think of me, and then be glad, 

And bring again my Christmas cheer. 


THE END 


The Trees Go to School 


by A. V. Brown 


Characters 
SUMMER. 
Oak. 
Hickory. 
APPLE. 
MAPLE. 
WILLow. 
EM. 
Brrca. 
PINE. 
Hotty. 
Fir. 

GIRLS. 

Boys. 

CHIPMUNES. 

ORIOLES. 

Settinc: A glade in the woods, or a 
schoolroom. 


SUMMER: 


Come out in the woods 

To the best school of all. 

My children are good 

And they’re all very tall. 

It’s the last day of school, 

And now you shall hear 

What work they can show 

At the end of the year. 

(Rings bell. Enter Trees, single file, 
forming line across.) 

Trees: Good morning, Miss Summer! 


SUMMER: 


Good morning, dear trees! 
How pretty you look 

In your bright autumn leaves! 
You have worked very hard 
In the warm summer sun 
And now it is time 

To tell what you have done. 
The Oak is the oldest, 

So let him begin, 

And all who are worthy 
Some prizes may win. 


Oak: 


I am the Oak Tree, 

The strongest of all. 

You can see my red leaves 
When the other leaves fall. 
My acorns make nice cups 
And saucers, you see, 

When dolls and their mothers 
Have afternoon tea. 

(Enter little girls with dolls.) 


First Girv: 


Let’s have a party 

Under this tree. 

And see all the acorns 

For you and for me. 

(Girts sit down and Oak gives them 
acorns.) 





SecoND GIRL: 
Here is a saucer 
And here is a cup. 
Now, Dolly, sit nicely 
And drink it all up. 
(CHIPMUNKS run in.) 
First CurpmunK: What’s this I hear? 
Seconp CurpmMuNK: May I come too? 
Tairp Curpmunk: Chipmunks are hun- 
grier than you. 
First Gir: 
Come, little chipmunks, 
Don’t be afraid. 
Seconp GIRL: 
See the nice tea-party 
Here we have made. 
Oak (Giving acorns): 
Here are some acorns 
To put in your store. 
And up in my branches 
You'll find plenty more. 
First CHIPMUNK: 
Oh, what a treat! 
Here is plenty to eat. 
Seconp CHIPMUNK: 
And safe in my nest 
We'll store all the rest. 
(CHIPMUNKS stow acorns in cheeks, 
puffing them out, and run out.) 
Hickory: 
Acorns are fun, 
But too bitter to eat. 
Hickory nuts 
Are more tasty and sweet. 
(Enter Boys with sacks.) 
First Boy: 
This is a shellbark tree, 
I can tell. 
Seconp Boy: 
But how do you get 
The nuts out of the shell? 
CuipmunkK (Peeping around Hickory): 
Crack, crack, my teeth are good. 


I can bite the hardest wood. 
Seconp Boy: 

For a chipmunk, that will do, 

But I haven’t teeth like you. 
First Boy: 

I'll gather as much 

As I can in my sack 

And carry them home 

For my father to crack. 
Seconp Boy: 

Look, here’s an apple tree 

Over my head, 

Loaded with apples, 

All shiny and red. 
APPLE: 

I was queen of the May 

In my pink and white gown 

And my apples are jewels 

I wear in my crown. 

The children all love me 

And every one knows 

Where the very best fruit 

On the apple tree grows. 
First Boy: 

Oh yes, we love apples, 

We'll eat all we can, 

And the rest we'll take home 

To bake in a pan. 
Seconp Boy: 

But where shall we put 

All these apples, pray tell? 

My sack is all full, 

And my pockets as well. 
WILLow: 

The Willow’s a tree 

That likes her feet wet 

And I never catch cold, 

Or I never have yet. 

My long, curving branches 

Are easy to bend. 

You can make a strong basket 

Of these that I lend. 

(Gives basket to Boys.) 
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MAPLE: 

I too am a tree 

That the children love well. 

My sugar and sweet 

Maple syrup I sell. 

And now in the fall 

When my work is all done 

I dress in the gold 

That I buy from the sun. 
Em: 

The Elm is a tree 

That is graceful and tall, 

And some people call me 

The best tree of all, 

For over your houses 

My branches I spread 

And make a green canopy 

Over your head. 

(Enters Or10LEs, fluttering wings.) 
FATHER ORIOLE: 

All summer the elm 

Was the Orioles’ house 

And we made a small hammock 

To swing in its boughs. 
Moruer Ori0.e: 

Our babies were rocked 

In the elm tree so high 

While Father Bird sang them 

A gay lullaby. 
FATHER ORIOLE: 

Now the hammock is empty, 

The babies all grown, 

So we'll leave the old nest 

Where the birdies are flown. 
Brrcu: 

I’m the lovely white Birch Tree. 

I swing and I sway 

With children high up 

In my branches at play. 

They play they are sailors, 

The wind is the sea, 

And they sail the whole world 

On a swaying birch tree. 


PINE: 


If you want a real ship 

You had best come to me, 
For the tall masts are made 
Of the lofty Pine Tree. 

And at night if you listen, 

As still as can be, 

You can hear in my branches 
The sound of the sea. 


Hotty: 


Beside my big brother 

I look very tiny. 

My leaves you all know, 
They are prickly and shiny. 
When snow on the ground 
Is sparkling and white 

My leaves are still green 
And my berries are bright. 
Then children make wreaths 
Of the pretty green holly 
And my branches and berries 
Make Christmas time jolly. 


Fir: 


But at Christmas the Fir Tree 
Is king of the rest. 

Then I am the tree 

That the children love best. 

I am dressed all in tinsel 

With stars on my head 

And the fruit on my branches 
Is orange and red. 

And they know at my foot 

Is hid such a treasure 

The children are shouting 
And dancing with pleasure. 
(Bors and Gras join hands and 
dance around Fir TREE.) 


SUMMER: 


Dear Trees, you have all 
Done your lessons so well 
That which win the prizes 
I hardly can tell. 

So we'll pin a big leaf 





Over every Tree’s heart, 
Then school will be out 
And vacation will start. 
(Gives out leaves, which Boys and 
Giris pin to fronts of TREEs.) 
A Boy: 
Pretty Trees, we like you all, 
Summer, winter, spring, and fall. 
A Grr.: 
But why is winter 
Time to play? 
Our school is 
Just the other way. 
A TREE: 
Trees in summer 
Work the best. 
Winter is our 
Time for rest. 


PINE: 
But not for me, 
I'll stay with you 
For work and play 
The whole year through. 
Fir: 
And I will too. 
Hotty: 
And so will I. 
SUMMER: 
We'll bid the other trees goodbye. 
A TREE: 
And when we all come back in spring 
A present for you 
We shall bring. 
(SumMMER goes out, followed by TrEEs, 
except Pine, Fir, and Hoty, which 
remain with Boys and Grrts.) 
THE END 


Hansel and Grethel 


by Natalie Simonds 


Characters 
WoopcutTter. 
His Wire. 
HANSEL. 
GRETHEL. 
Tue Witcna. 


Scene I 


Settinc: The Woopcutter’s home 

At Rise: The Wooncutter’s WIFE is 
sitting before the fire. The door opens 
and the Woopcutter enters. He 
stoops under a heavy load of wood and 
appears very tired. He sets his load 
near the fireplace and sinks into the 
nearest chair, his head in his hands. 

Wire: What luck today? 


Woopcutter (His head still bowed, 
slowly): No luck. (Then raising his 
head) What are we to do? No one will 
buy my wood. How can we feed our- 
selves and the children? 

Wire (Hesitantly): I have a plan. It 
sounds cruel, but it’s the only way. 
Tomorrow when you go to the woods, 
we must take the children and leave 
them there. We can give them food 
and build a fire to keep them warm. 
Someone will find them there. They 
will take better care of them than we 
can. 

Woopcutter: I wish there were some 
other way. 

Wire: If we keep them here, we will all 
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starve. We’ve scarcely enough food 
for tomorrow. Surely it’s kinder to 
give them that chance than to let 
them starve slowly. 

Woopcutter (Sighing) : Perhaps you’re 
right. (Rising) Then come, let us go 
to bed. We must be up with the sun. 


CURTAIN 


” * * 
ScENE 2 


Sertine: The forest with the Witcu’s 
house at the right. 

Ar Rise: Hansex and Grete. enter 
from left. They are very tired and walk 
slowly. 

GRETHEL (Weeping): Oh, Hans. I’m so 
tired. We’ve walked and walked and 
I just can’t go any further. Can’t we 
sit down and rest? 

Hanset (Comfortingly): Please don’t 
cry, Grethel. I know you’re tired, but 
soon we'll find some nice people who 
will take us in and give us food and a 
warm place to sleep. 

GRETHEL (Through her tears): But why 
can’t we go home, Hans? You said 
you would scatter our bread so that 
we could find our way back and 
(Sobbing harder) we threw away a 
whole piece of bread and now I’m 
hungry and the bread is gone. 

HanseEx (Softly): I know. But the birds 
ate the bread. (Cheerfully) Perhaps 
they were hungry, too. Hungrier than 
us maybe. (At this moment he looks up 
and sees the Witcn’s house.) Grethel! 
Look! A house! Such a pretty little 
house! (He runs over to it.) Grethel! 
Come here! The house is made of 
candy! Real candy! (GRETHEL runs 
quickly to where HANSEL is standing. 
He breaks off a piece of the roof and 


hands it to her; breaks off another piece 
and devours it hungrily.) Isn’t it 
good? (GRETHEL eats the candy and 
smiles happily.) 

GretHEL: Oh, Hans. It’s wonderful. A 
candy house — and all for us! (They 
break off piece after piece and eat 
ravenously. Suddenly HANSEL stops. 
There is a tapping noise from inside 
the house.) 

HanseEL: Somebody’s coming! (The 
door opens and the WitcH emerges, 
leaning on her cane.) 

Witcu (Smiling): What lovely chil- 
dren! Were you eating my house? 
HAnseEL: Y-y-yes, we were. (Politely) I 
hope you don’t mind. But it’s such a 
lovely tasting house and we’re aw- 
fully hungry. We’ve been walking for 
a long time and we haven’t eaten 
since morning. We're very tired. 
(Manfully) My sister isn’t used to 

walking so much. 

Wircu (Solicitously): You poor chil- 
dren! You must come in and warm 
yourselves by my fire and I'll give 
you something to eat. I’ve a place 
where you can sleep, too. 

HanseEut: Oh, thank you. We'd like 
that. 

Wircu: Come ahead. (She opens the 
door and motions them inside. Han- 
sEL takes GReTHEL by the hand and 
they enter.) 


CURTAIN 
7 * * 
ScENE 3 
Serrine: Inside the Witcn’s house. 
At Rise: Hanset and GRETHEL are 
asleep on cots. The Wircu is sitting 


by the fire. 
Wircu (Rubbing her hands): What nice 





children! They’ll make a tasty mor- 
sel. I should get three good meals out 
of them. (Thoughtfully) The boy is 
a bit thin, but I can fatten him up. 
I'll eat the girl first. (Looking towards 
GRETHEL) She looks about ready 
now. (HANSEL stirs, rubs his eyes and 
gazes about him. He remembers where 
he is, looks to see if GRETHEL is all 
right and then rises.) 

HanseEv: Did I sleep long? It’s morn- 
ing, isn’t it? I guess I was awfully 
tired. 

Wircu: You were sleeping so soundly I 
didn’t want to wake you. Would you 
like some breakfast? 

Hansev: Oh, yes! (Remembering his 
manners) If it isn’t too much trouble. 

Wircu: Of course not, you dear boy. 
Come with me to the cupboard and 
we'll see what we can find. (She takes 
him by the hand and they go to the cup- 
board.) 

Wircu (Opening the door): Now... 
what do you see? 

Hanset (Peering in): Why, it’s so 
dark, I can’t... 

Witcu (Pushing him inside): In you 
go! And there you stay until we fat- 
ten you up! (She locks the cupboard.) 

HanseEx (His voice muffled from inside; 
banging with his fists on the door): Let 
me out! Let me out! 

Wircu (Chuckling): Not yet, my boy, 
not yet. But soon . . . when you’re 
nice and fat. (Going over to GRETHEL 
and shaking her) Wake up, girl! Wake 
up, I say. You’ve work to do. 

GreETHEL (Sleepily): What’s the mat- 
ter? (She sits up, sees the Wrtcu and 
is frightened.) Where is my brother? 

Wircx: Your brother is in the cup- 


You're to get busy and cook so that 
we can fatten him up. Then we'll 
see about cooking you. Now (Giving 
her a slap) get about your business! 


CURTAIN 


* * 


ScENE 4 


Sertine: The same as Scene 3. A few 
days later. 

Ar Rise: The Wrrcu is sitting in her 
chair rocking peacefully. GRETHEL is 
busy at the stove. 

Wircu (Rising): We'll see how your 
brother is getting on. He must be 
about ready for eating. I’m tired of 
waiting. If he isn’t fat now I’ll eat 
him anyway. (She goes to the cup- 
board and knocks at the door.) Boy, 
put your finger out and let me see 
if you’re fattening up. (HANSEL sticks 
a bone through a hole in the cupboard.) 

Wircu (Feeling the bone thoughtfully): 
Still pretty bony. I can’t see well, but 
it doesn’t feel much fatter. I’ve 
waited long enough. (Turning to 
GretTHEL) Girl! Climb in the oven 
and see if it’s hot. I’m going to eat 
your brother today. 

GRETHEL: But you can’t! He isn’t fat 
yet. (Pleadingly) Why don’t you 
wait a couple of days more? 

Wirtcu (Snapping): Don’t argue with 
me. I said today’s the day. (Chuck- 
ling) I’m in the mood for a tender 
boy, even if he is a bit scrawny. 
(Smacking her lips) Today, him; to- 
morrow, you. Now do as I say! 
(GRETHEL doesn’t move.) 

Wircu: Climb in the oven, I say. 
(Waving her stick) Or I'll give you a 
taste of this! 


* 


board with the rest of the food. Gretnen (Opening the oven): I don’t 
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know how. 

Wircu (Impatiently): Stupid! Pll show 
you. (She goes to the oven and pokes 
her head in.) 

GRETHEL (Shoving her in and slamming 
the door): Burn up, you old witch! 
(She runs to the cupboard, unlocks it 
and lets HANSEL out.) 

HaNnsEL: What have you done with the 
witch? 

GRETHEL (Laughing): I’m cooking her. 
But let’s not stay for dinner. We'll 
start for home and take something to 
eat on the way. 

HansEL: I know where she hides her 
gold! I watched her through the hole 
in the cupboard while she was count- 
ing it. (He runs over to the chest in the 
corner and lifts the lid.) See, Grethel, 
(Taking out bags of gold) bags and 
bags of gold — and look — jewels! 
If we can find our way home with 
this, we'll be rich and father won’t 
have to leave us in the forest again. 
You can wear pretty dresses like a 
princess and we can eat candy every 
day. 

GreTHEL (Wistfully): Oh, Hans, if we 
only could find our way home... . 

HANSEL: Don’t you worry. We will. 
Now, fetch me that cloak from the 
corner and we'll wrap the gold and 
jewels in it. (GRETHEL runs happily 
for the cloak. They are busy emptying 
the contents of the chest into it as the 
curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 


+ * * 


Scene 5 

Sertine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The Woopcutter is sitting 
in a chair staring into the fire. HANSEL 
and GRETHEL enter from right and 
stop short at seeing him. Then Gre- 
THEL goes to her father and touches 
him gently on the shoulder. 

GrReETHEL: Father, it’s Grethel. 

Woopcutter (Starting and looking up): 
Grethel! No, it can’t be. (Burying 
his face in his hands and moaning.) 
How could I have been so wicked! 

Hanse. (Going to him): But we are 
here, father. We’re safe. 

Woopcutter (Looking up and from 
one to the other, sees it is really his 
children and smiles joyfully): My 
children! You’re safe! Thank Heaven! 
Thank Heaven! (He reaches out his 
arms and embraces them.) 

Woopcutter: I'll never let you go 
again. No matter what happens. Oh 
my children, can you ever forgive 
me? 

GreTHEL: Of course, father. Every- 
thing is all right now. 

Hansev: And father, we’re rich! 

Woopcutter: Rich? What do you 
mean? 

HanseEu: Wait . . . I'll show you! (He 
runs out and returns dragging the 
bulging knapsack they have made from 
the cloak. He opens it displaying the 
jewels and gold. The WoopcutteR 
stares unbelievingly as HANSEL and 
GRETHEL open the bags and pour the 
gold into his lap.) 

THE END 





Part Four 


Victory Play 





Letter to Private Smith 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 
NARRATOR. 
His Wire. 
JOHNNY, at 16. 
Mr. Covin1. 
Man, in a Palm Beach suit. 
Aunt CARRIE. 
Mary, 14. 
Mr. Mason. 
Mrs. Mason. 
Sertine: The stage should not be fitted 
out realistically like a room, but should 
seem bare. 
At Rise: The Narrator, a thin, elderly 
man in clean but wrinkled clothes, 
sits at the table writing a letter. He 
wears plain-rimmed eyeglasses. Soon 
he finishes writing, puts down his pen, 
and picks up the several sheets which 
go to make up the letter. Looking up, 
he pulls his glasses down on his nose 
and gazes over them at the audience for 
a moment or two before he speaks. 
Narrator: I’ve just written a letter 
to one of our boys over there — 
Johnny Smith. Private Johnny Smith 
—TI should say, Private First Class. 
Johnny was always first class with 
us here in Greenville, too. 

Oh, I guess I should introduce my- 
self. I’m Walt Daniels, the post- 
master here. Been postmaster of 
Greenville twenty-one years now. 
Started before Johnny was born. I 
run a general store here, too. Been 


doin’ that thirty years. Guess I 
know Greenville and its people ’bout 
as well as anyone. (Looking down at 
the letter, he catches sight of something 
that needs correcting. He picks up his 
pen, draws a line through a couple of 
words, and writes in others. Then he 
looks at the change with satisfaction.) 

This isn’t a letter from just me. 
Seems like it’s from the whole town, 
there were so many folks in, a little 
while before you got here, to tell me 
to put in this ’n that for them. They'll 
be writin’ too, now. Y’see, Johnny is 
sort of — everybody’s boy, here in 
Greenville. . . . (He folds the letter 
and starts to insert it in the envelope, 
when a thought comes to him. He takes 
the letter out and unfolds it.) 

Y’ know, Id like to read this 
letter to you — the important parts, 
anyhow. Maybe, after you know a 
little about Johnny and us, you'd 
like to write him, too. Johnny’d be 
glad to hear from you. He’s that 
kind of a feller. Friendly as they 
come. 

Excuse my rambling so. Guess 
when a body gets to be a bit on the 
elderly side. . . . Anyhow, what I 
meant when I said Johnny was every- 
body’s boy here, was — well, to be- 
gin with, Johnny’s an orphan. 
Mother died when he was born — 
he was her first child. Father was in 





an accident, before Johnny was a 
year old. Proved fatal. That was a 
good twenty years ago. 

Johnny was brought up by Aunt 
Carrie — Mrs Caroline Woods is her 
proper name, but to us she’s been 
Aunt Carrie ever since little Johnny 
started calling her that. Lost her 
husband in the first World War. 
Left her a little property, and some 
gilt-edged stocks and bonds — (Low- 
ering his voice a litile) railroad stocks, 
they say — (Resuming normally) 
enough to give her a moderate in- 


come. 

Johnny, right from his diaper days, 
was the friendliest kid imaginable — 
and he never changed. Was bright 
in school, and mechanically minded 
out of it. At twelve he put some 
junk together and built the most 


remarkable scooter anybody every 
saw. Fastest thing in town, barrin’ 
automobiles. I can still remember 
the time (Rubbing his thigh) he al- 
most ran me down. Missed by no 
more than the the thickness of my 
pants. . . . On the constructive side 
—anyone’s gate needed fixin’, he 
was Johnny-on-the-spot. Later he 
graduated to lawnmowers, and sew- 
ing-machines, and radios. And, of 
course, automobiles. 

But the most unusual thing was, 
he’d never take a cent for it. At 
first you’d try to make him, but 
he’d say with that grin of his, “‘No, 
thanks, not yet — I’m just practic- 
ing. You really ought to charge me 
for the experience I’m getting.” 

Johnny graduated from high school 
—third in his class. During his 
last two years, he worked for me 


after school, in my store. Got along 
better with my customers than any- 
body else I’ve had, before or since. 
. . . (He chuckles.) Except once. (He 
goes downstage left as he continues, 
and halts in corner.) 

That was the day Mr. Covini, who 
has a poultry farm, came into my 
store for something or other he had 
ordered — wire, I guess. And Johnny 
tended to him. But supposin’ you 
see for yourself. (He glances off right. 
Mr. Covint, a short, thickset, good- 
natured man with a bushy mustache 
enters at right. His clothes are dusty, 
and have a scattering of chicken-feath- 
ers. He takes off his hat, pulls out a big 
handkerchief and wipes his face and 
head. Then he uses his hat as a fan, 
vigorously. . . . JOHNNY, 16, enters 
after him, and goes to left side of table, 
which thus serves as a store counter 
between them.) 


Jounny: Hello, Mr. Covini. Having a 


hot time of it, aren’t you? 


Mr. Covini (Speaks with an accent): 


I am baking, Johnny —like in a 
oven. You got dat wire ready? 


Jounny: Sure thing, Mr. Covini. Com- 


ing right up. (He goes ito rear left, 
where a flat package lies on the floor 
in the dimness. Or he may go off left 
and return with it....A well- 
dressed, middle-aged Man in.a Palm 
Beach suit enters at right. He is 
fleshy, neatly-shaven, aggressive.) 


Man: Whew, this heat... . (To 


Jounny) Hey, there, son — how 
about some service? (He happens to 
brush against Covini who gazes up 
at him pleasantly. Automatically, as 
he turns) I beg your par—. (He 
breaks off as he sees Covint, and looks 





him up and down disdainfully.) Why Covini. (He hands Covi the pack- 

don’t you watch where you’re going? age.) 

(He brushes the dust off his sleeve.) Covini: T’ank you, Johnny. (He starts 
Covini (Cheerfully): I go no place — towards right.) 

justa stand here, wait for Johnny. Jounny (Going in same direction): This 

(Smiling apologetically) I’ma sorry. way, mister. (The Man follows him 

(Indicating the dust and feathers on off right.) 

himself) Chickens. Narrator (After a moment, moves a 
Man (As before): Smells like a barn- little towards center, chuckling): 

yard here. . . . (A little lower) Dirty That’s the only customer Johnny 


foreigners — you fall over them 
everywhere. (JOHNNY, now near 
enough to overhear, flushes.) 

Covini (Explaining earnestly, but with- 
out heat): Oh, no, I no foreigner. I 
am American citizen, fourteen years 
now. Ask anybody in Greenville. 
JoHNNY (Angrily): And he’s a better 
American than some people born 
right here. When you drive along our 
fine highway, you might consider 
that Mr. Covini was one of the men 


who helped build it. And the safety 
railroad crossing at the west end of 
town — he helped build that. And 
the modern high school I go to — 
Mr. Covini’s hard work went into 


that, too. ... Now—he always 
saved part of his wages — going 
without things plenty of times — 
till he had enough to buy himself a 
poultry farm. He’s been part of 
Greenville since before I was born — 
and we’re glad to have him! 

Covini (Happily): One son in Navy — 
one in college. My daughter Teresa, 
she’sa schoolteacher. 

Man (A little embarrassed): Ali right, 
all right. . . . (Off right, auto horn 
blows. To Jounny, meekly) My wife’s 
waiting in the car. Have you any 
root beer — on ice? 


didn’t get along with, “far as I can 
remember. And you can be sure | 
wasn’t sorry. ... Well, when 
Johnny graduated from high school, 
he went to work for Tom Hawkins, 
who ran the gas station and repair 
shop. It gave him a chance to play 
around with auto motors. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. Johnny 
was too young for the draft in those 
days, but the very next morning he 
signed up. He was that kind of a 
feller. Aunt Carrie, of course, hated 
to see him go — we all did. But at 
the same time, we were all proud of 
him. You should’ve been at the 
sendoff we gave him. We send all our 
boys off properly — but there was 
just a little extra something in our 
hearts, for Johnny. . . . He trained 
for quite a while, and then came 
word that he was somewhere in 
Britain. . . . Then one day — but 
this letter will show you what hap- 
pened. (He sets his glasses in place 
again, and starts to read.) 

“Dear Johnny, — You can’t imag- 
ine what a joy and a relief it was to 
hear the latest news about you. But 
I suppose first of all you'll want to 
know what happened here before, 
when the bad news came. Aunt 


Jounny: Yeh. . . . Here you are, Mr. Carrie won’t tell you about herself, 
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but there’s no reason why I should- 
n’t. I had it all straight from young 
Mary Colby, who’s been comin’ in 
a couple of times a week to help Aunt 
Carrie clean up.” (As he reads on, he 
moves slowly to the corner again.) 
“Aunt Carrie, like most of us here 
in Greenville, had been doin’ all 
kinds of things to help win the war — 
the little things that mount up to so 
much. . . .” (In the corner now, he 
pauses and glances off right... . 
From right enters AUNT CARRIE, a 
middle-aged, sweet-faced woman, her 
hair touched with grey.) 

CarRRIE (Over her shoulder): That room 
looks fine, Mary — don’t fuss with 
it any more. Come in here. (Mary 
enters. She is about 14, spirited, at- 
tractive even with her hair tied up 
awkwardly in a kerchief on top of her 
head and her face spotted in one or 
two places with dust. She carries a 
duster and a long-handled brush.) 

Mary: Aunt Carrie, don’t you go to 
make bandages at the Red Cross 
today? 

Carrie (With mock sharpness): I have- 
n’t lost my memory yet, Mary. You 
tend to your affairs and I'll tend to 
mine. 

Mary (Glancing at photo): It seems an 
awful long time, Aunt Carrie, since 
Johnny wrote you last. 

Carrie (Slowly): It’s so many weeks, 
I—TI’m afraid I’m worrying. .. . 
(Trying to cheer herself up) But after 
all, you can’t expect a soldier’s mail 
to be regular. He has so many things 
to do, and gets moved around so 
much. 

Mary (Leaning on the brush handle as 
she gazes at the photo): He’s a wonder- 
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ful boy. . . . (Dreamily) When he 
comes back, I’m goin’ to hook him. 

CarRIE (Startled): What! 

Mary: I’m goin’ to marry him. I can 
wait. I’m only fourteen. 

CaRRIE (Smiling to herself): Does he 
know about it? 

Mary: No. It'll be time enough when 
he gets back. . . . "Course he’ll have 
to want me. (Brightening) But he 
will. I’m turning out sort of pretty 
— don’t you think? 

Carrik (Repressing a smile as she looks 
her over): Well, you could say .. . 
sort of. 

Mary: And I’m pretty capable around 
the house, wouldn’t you say? 

Carrie (Good-naturedly) When you’re 
not standing around gabbing like a 
goblin. .. . I’m going off to the 
Red Cross, so listen to what I want 
you to do before you call it a day. 

Mary (Leaning off the handle with a sigh 
of resignation, but still gazing at the 
photo): All right, Aunt Carrie. 

Carrie: In the kitchen there are some 
empty tin cans I haven’t flattened 
yet for the collection. Will you do 
them, please? 

Mary (Dreamily): Johnny’s such a 
wonderful boy. . . . (Quickly turn- 
ing) Yes, of course, Aunt Carrie — 
tin cans. 

Carrie: There’s also a big jar of waste 
fats I’ve saved that’s about full. 
On your way home, will you take 
it in to the butcher’s? 

Mary: Yes — a jar of fat. 

Carrie: And keep what he pays you for 
it. 

Mary: Oh, thank you, Aunt Carrie! 
That means an extra War Savings 
Stamp. 





Carrie: You deserve a little extra. 
You are quite a help, you know. 
(She hurries on before Mary can 
reply.) My Victory Garden — Oh, 
I looked at it this morning. I think 
the rest can wait. I’d better be start- 
ing now. 

Mary: I'll get your things. (She goes 
off right and returns with a coat and 
hat. Aunt Carrie puts the hat on. 
Just as Mary is about to help her 
into the coat, the doorbell rings, off 
left.) 

Mary: I'll see who it is. (Carrying the 
coat, she goes off left and returns ez- 
citedly with an envelope.) A telegram 
for you, Aunt Carrie. Maybe it’s 
from Johnny! (Aunt Carrie takes it 
from her and holds it for a long mo- 
ment before opening. Then she reads 
it.) 


Aunt Carrie (Gasps, low): Oh! .. . 
(She stands there in grief.) 

Mary (Alarmed): What is it? (AuNT 
Carrie hands her the telegram. She 
reads it aloud.) “The War Depart- 
ment regrets to inform you... 
that Private First Class John 


J. Smith is... missing in ac- 
tion . . . ” (Mary stares at the mes- 
sage for a moment, then puts an arm 
around the aunt.) Missing... . 
(After a pause, trying to cheer her up.) 
That’s better than. . . . He’s prob- 
ably lost somewhere — or taken pris- 
oner, Aunt Carrie. I’m sure he'll 
turn up all right. 

Carrie (Patting her hand): Yes... . 
eo 

Mary: Let me take your hat. Why 
don’t you sit down for a spell? (She 
takes and leads her towards the table.) 
You can let the Red Cross go, for 


once. (As AUNT CaRRIE stands by 
the table, lost in thought) Let me have 
your hat, Aunt Carrie. 

Carrie (After a moment): What? Oh, 
my hat. (She touches it.) It’s on all 
right, isn’t it? (Mary stares at her, 
and nods.) My coat, Mary — I don’t 
want to be late. (Slowly Mary helps 
her into the coat.) Thank you. 

Mary: But ...do you think you 
ought to — 

Carrie (With an undertone of sadness, 
but firmly): Now, more than ever, 
Mary. (She starts towards left.) 

Mary (Hurrying after her): I'll go along 
with you. 

Carrie (Turning): You'll do nothing of 
the sort. There’s work for you here 
— remember? 

Mary (Reluctantly, nodding): The tin 
cans . . . the waste fat. . . . (Pre- 
tending cheerfulness) Don’t worry, 
Aunt Carrie — I’m sure everything 
will turn out all right. (Aunt CaRRIE 
gives her a long, grateful look, then 
turns and goes off. Mary gazes after 
her for a couple of moments, then looks 
at JoHNNY’S picture.) 

Mary (Almost in tears): Oh, Johnny. 
... (She rushes off right... . 
After a moment, the NARRATOR moves 
towards center.) 

Narrator: Yup, that’s what happened 
when the word came. (He resumes 
reading the letter aloud.) “‘ You can be 
just as proud of your Aunt Carrie, 
Johnny, as she is of you. She went 
ahead —I won’t say, as if nothing 
had happened, but as if what had 
happened called for greater effort, 
more sacrifices from her. And believe 
me, her example did a lot to jog up 
some of the folks who needed it.” 





(He turns a page and pauses briefly 
before resuming.) ““But there were a 
few folks in Greenville it seemed 
nothing could shake — nothing short 
of an earthquake right in their own 
back yard. You remember how Mr. 
Mason was, before the war. Thought 
Hitler was a joke and the Japs a 
bunch of tin soldiers. Then, when 
Hitler took France and bombed Eng- 
land, he thought nothing could stop 
the Axis. And right after Pearl Har- 
bor and Singapore, he said Japan 
couldn’t defeat us, but we couldn’t 
defeat her, either. Well, when things 
began to go better for us, in North 
Africa, in Russia, in the Solomons, 
you should have heard Hank Mason 
talk. . . .” (He goes to corner down 
left... . From right Mr. Mason 
enters, going slowly to table.) 

Mason: It’s in the bag. It’s a pushover. 
Our boys’ll be home before Christ- 
mas. (Smiling, to NARRATOR) You 
can quote me on that, Walt. (He pulls 
up the chair to right side of table and 
drops into it lazily.) 

Narrator (Reading on): “It happened 
that Mason was in my store yester- 
day, when Aunt Carrie came in with 
Mary. Turned out to be a pretty ex- 
citin’ day for us, all around... . 
My wife was tendin’ to things, while 
I was sortin’ the mail that had just 
comein. . . . (His Wirs, a pleasant, 
middle-aged woman, enters from left 
and goes to table.) 

Wire: Anything you want today, 
Hank Mason? 

Mason: Me? Oh, no, Mrs. Daniels — 
just killin’ a little time. M’ wife’s 
gone to the city to buy herself a fancy 
coat — won’t be back much before 
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sundown. 
tle time. 

Wire: No one’d ever know by your 
actions that there’s a war on. (From 
right enter Mary and Aunt CARRIE.) 

Mary (Lively): "Lo, Mrs. Daniels. I 
want some War Savings Stamps — 
a twenty-five and two tens. 

WIre (Giving them to her) : Here you are, 
dear. (As she takes the money) How 
are you, Aunt Carrie? (Mary takes 
out two stamp books and pastes the 
stamps in.) 

Carrie (With an undertone of sadness, 
though it is not obtrusive): Well 
enough, thank you. Give me another 
War Bond application, will you, 
please? 

Wire: Eighteen seventy-five? 

Carrie: Yes. . . . Hello, Mr. Mason. 
How’s your wife? 

Mason: Fine. (Aunt Carrie sits in 
chair behind table and starts to fill out 
the Bond application which the Wirr 
has handed to her.) She’s gone to the 
city to do some shoppin’. (With a 
touch of boastfulness) Gettin’ herself 
a fancy coat. 

Carrie (Looking up): A fancy coat? 
. . . Wasn’t it last year she bought 
herself that very fancy one she has? 

Mason: Yup. It’s my idea. Business is 
good, very good — and the war looks 
fine — and we’ve been denying our- 
selves things a pretty long time. The 
way the war is going, it’s all over but 
the shouting. I think we can afford 
to take things a little easier . . . re- 
lax . . . think of ourselves, for a 
change. We’ve put up with a lot of in- 
conveniences, you know. 

Carrie (Laying the pen down and star- 
ing at him): We’ve put up with a 


. . . ’m just killin’ a lit- 





lot of inconveniences. . . . Yes, we 
have, haven’t we? ... Your boy 
Tom is in the Navy, isn’t he? 
Mason (Proudly): Petty Officer, Sec- 
ond Class. . . . (With a chuckle) I 
guess that’s why we’re wiping up the 
enemy so easily. 

Carrie: And you think it’s time to — 
think of ourselves, fora change. . . . 
Mason: Don’t get me wrong, Aunt 
Carrie. Course I don’t mean I’m not 
thinking of my boy, and doing my 
share to win the war. . . . But after 
all these months of rationing, and 
food shortages, and clothes short- 
ages, and auto driving restrictions, 
and all — and with us winning the 
war in a walk — I don’t see why we 
have to be so . . . fanatical, about 
a little gasoline, or extra clothes, or a 
few dollars not going into War Bonds. 
Carrie (Intensely): You don’t see. . . . 
Is it that you don’t see our boys fight- 
ing and suffering and dying, many of 
them across the oceans? Is it that you 
don’t see that now, especially, when 
the fighting is going well for us — 
that now, especially, is the time for 
still greater efforts? That every little 
thing we do without, every dime and 
every dollar we put into War Savings 
now, counts more than ever before — 
means so much extra equipment and 
protection for our boys, in these days 
of big battles? So much more su- 
periority in weapons? So many more 
lives saved . . . so many more of 
our men... (She pauses sadly, her 
thoughts far away.) coming home 
safely? 

Mason (Uncomfortably, with a gesture of 
protest): Oh, come, now, you mustn’t 
exaggerate. Every dime and every 


dollar! . . . (Aunt CarriE sadly 
takes up the pen and finishes making 
out the Bond application. The others 
remain in place, motionless, but not 
stiff.) 


Narrator (Reading): “Near the bot- 


tom of the mail pile . . . was a let- 
ter for Aunt Carrie... .” (He 
reaches one hand off stage and brings 
forth a letter, which he stares at a mo- 
ment before continuing.) “What I 
saw on the envelope got me sort of 
excited. I signaled my wife. . . .” 
(He makes a summoning gesture to 
her. She comes to him.) 


Wire: What is it, dear? (Silently he 


shows her the envelope, hands it to her, 
and nods towards Aunt Carriz. The 
Wire starts towards her with the letter, 
but pauses as Mrs. Mason, pale and 
with the mark of recent tears on her 
cheeks, enters from right, carrying a 
newspaper.) 


Mason (Jokingly): What, no coat, 


Hannah? — (Alarmed, rising) What’s 
the matter, dear? What is it? 


Mrs. Mason (Miserably): Oh, Hank 


—. (She hands him the newspaper. All 
eyes are on him as he holds it up and 
reads the headlines.) “Six Jap War- 
ships Sunk, 3 Damaged, in Solomons 
Battle.” (He starts to smile, but sees 
something else and reads on solemnly.) 
“U.S. Suffers Loss of One Destroyer, 
Two Damaged.” (Pause) “U. S. S. 
Helena Sunk. . . .” (MASON gasps.) 
“At Least Half of Crew Believed 
Safe... .” (He stares at his wife, 
then at the others.) Tom — our Tom 
was on the Helena! . . . (Suddenly 
he starts to read the body of the story to 
himself.) 


Mrs. Mason: There’s no list of the sur- 





vivors yet. We shan’t know for 
days. ... 

Wire (Going to her): Better sit down, 
Mrs. Mason. (She helps her into the 
chair Mason had occupied. Mason 
looks up from the newspaper account, 
silent, dazed.) 

CarRiE: There’s a good chance he was 
saved. You must keep up your 
courage. 

Mason: Yes. .. . (To his wife) Yes, 
Hannah — at least half the crew 
were rescued. There’s at least an even 
chance. 

Mrs. Mason (Taking his hand, hope- 
fully): Yes. . . . Thereis. . . . (Her 
lips move silently, as if in prayer.) 

Wire (After a moment, remembering): 
Oh — Aunt Carrie, there’s a letter 
for you. (She hands it over.) 

Carrie: Thank you. (She looks at the 
envelope, and gives a start.) It’s — 
it’s from the Red Cross — the Inter- 
national Red Cross! (She holds it mo- 
tionless for a moment, then tears it 
open and reads the message. Mary 
watches her breathlessly.) No! (Hap- 
pily) It can’t be —! (All look at her.) 
It says Johnny —Johnny’s alive 
and well—in a German prison 
camp! Johnny’s — a prisoner-of-war! 
(There is a pause as the news sinks in.) 

Mary (Tearful with happiness): Oh, 
I’m so glad —! (She can’t keep back 
the tears, and turns away, wiping her 
eyes.) 

Wire: That’s wonderful news! 

Mrs. Mason (More quietly, after a mo- 
ment): I’m glad for you, Aunt Carrie. 

Carrie: You — you mustn’t give up 
hope, Hannah. (To Mary) We 
didn’t, did we? (Mary nods, smiling.) 

Mrs. Mason: Your Johnny . . . and 


my Tom — they were both fighting 
..- forallofus.... 

Mason (Embarrassed at first): Aunt 
Carrie, I— I’m glad — and I know 
you’re glad — you never did let up 
in your war activities, even after 
your Johnny was missing... . It 
shouldn’t have taken this personal 
suffering to make me realize I ought 
to have been doing the same all 
along. Every possible ounce of en- 
ergy into my work, every possible bit 
of ingenuity into my managing, ev- 
ery dime and every dollar I could 
possibly spare into War Bonds — as 
long as the war lasts. You knew 
better than anyone else in Greenville, 
I guess, how every bit counts... . 

Carrie: I’ve worked and I’ve saved — 
and I’ll go on doing all I can — now 
more than ever. But believe me, 
friends, it’s not for Johnny alone, 
though Johnny’s the dearest thing on 
earth to me. I’ll do all I can, because 
I want to see the war won in the 
quickest possible time, at the small- 
est possible cost in lives and suffer- 
ing. ... Because I want every 
mother’s son to have the best possi- 
ble chance of coming through and 
coming back, to help build a better 
America in a better world. 

NARRATOR (After a pause, reading): 
“That’s your Aunt Carrie, Private 
Smith. And she’s got all Greenville 
back of her now. So you can be sure 
we'll see you — and all our boys — 
through — all the way to the victori- 
ous and happy finish.” (He looks up, 
turns to the others; they all look at the 
audience.) We will, won’t we? 

THE END 
Copyright 1943 by Bernard J. Reines 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





A Nation’s Song Is Born 


by Katherine Little Bakeless 


Music: Slow, dramatic — The Surge of 
History, over veiled phrases of “Old 
Hundred,” a flourish of “Yankee 
Doodle,” fading under on opening 
phrase, up, close in, of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” out cold with: — 

Narrator (Up): Our story deals with 
events which took place during a 
period of three weeks in the history 
of the United States 130 years ago 
. . . persons connected with these 
events which brought into existence 
a national song. ... (Music up 
briefly, fade-in fast with emphatic and 
reiterated phrases, in different keys 
and without modulation, of “Oh say! 
Can you see”. . . phrases crowd each 
other . . . out cold with —) 

NARRATOR (Continuing) : Our attention 
is focused on a scene in the village 
of Georgetown, adjoining Washing- 
ton, D. C. .. . It was there, one 
evening in the latter part of August, 
in the year 1814, a lawyer named 
Francis Scott Key received a caller 
. . . (Fading). The War of 1812 has 
been going on for two years... 
(Fade-in fast the sound of a brass door- 
knocker rattling insistently, followed 
by scuffling footsteps, filter, coming up 
behind as if on other side of closed door. 
Up, sound of door being unlocked and 


opened.) 
This is an adaptation from the author’s book, 


The Birth of a Nation’s Song. Frederick A 
Stokes Co., 1942, 
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Man’s Voice (Up, anziously): Is Mr. 
Key at home? 

Necro Manservant (Pleasant soft 
drawl of oldtime Southern darkey): 
Yassuh! Come right in, suh, he’s 
hyer, sho’ nuff. (Slight pause, sound 
of door closing.) You-all jes’ set down 
till I tell Massa Key he got a callah. 
(Scuffling footsteps, up, and fading 
back down during following speech.) 

NeGrO MANSERVANT (Continuing, off, 
chuckling) : He’s a sayin’ goodnight to 
de chillun (fading) inde nurs’ry. . . . 
(Close-in sounds, up, of man, very 
nervous, ad lib such as clearing of 
throat, whistling under breath, tap- 
ping on chair, etc., fading out with 
fade-in sound of firm, quick footsteps 
approaching.) 

Mr. Key (Cultured, well-modulated voice 
of Southern gentleman, in his early 
thirties, off slightly): Good-evening, 
sir! 

Caer (Relieved, but obviously nervous, 
up): Ah, Mr. Key! Good-evening to 
you, sir! I’m fortunate to find you 
at home. 

Mr. Key (Hospitably, up): Be seated 
again, please. (Slight pause.) Now, 
sir! What can I do for you? 

Caer (Perturbed, voice low and close 
in): 1 am come to ask a great favor of 
you, Mr. Key, on behalf of the people 
of Upper Marlborough. . . . 

Mr. Key (Alert): The People? What’s 
the trouble over there? 





CALLER (As before): You knew that the 
enemy has captured Dr. Beanes and 
taken him away... . 

Mr. Key(Stunned): No! (Quickly, run- 
ning his words together) Why should 
they do that? Dr. Beanes — of all 
people! Why, he’s getting well along 
in years. ... He couldn’t have 
done anything! (Fading) Can you 
give me the particulars? 

NARRATOR (Quickly): The war had, in- 
deed, worked up to a climax. Many 
Americans, including Mr. Key and 
Dr. Beanes, had not been in favor of 
this war. The British, involved as 
they were with the Napoleonic wars 
in Europe, had impressed many of 
our seamen on the high seas into 
their service. In retaliation, we had 
gone into Canada the year before and 
burned Toronto. Then, when Napo- 
leon was defeated, the British were 
able to turn their full attention to us, 
with the result that on Wednesday 
night, August 24th, they entered 
Washington and burned the Capitol 
and the White House. During that 
week, after anchoring their fleet 
some miles away, their Chief officers 
quartered themselves in the large 
house of Dr. Beanes. While they 
were about their pillaging and fight- 
ing, they left a guard over Dr. Beanes 
(Fading) in his own house. . . 
CaLLER (Continuing, as before): The 
officers returned Friday after the 
fight at Bladensburg, found the kind 
doctor attending to their own 
wounded, and departed for good 
Saturday morning... : 

Mr. Key (Interrupting): And took Dr. 
Beanes with them? 

Catiger: No, no! But that afternoon 


Dr. Beanes entertained two friends in 
the spring house in his garden, when 
three men — stragglers from the 
enemy’s army — wandered into the 
village and made nuisances of them- 
selves at the tavern. They became 
most annoying when they boldly 
crashed in on Dr. Beanes. He and 
the men with him rallied enough 
helpers to take the stragglers off to 
jail. But it seems that one of them 
escaped almost immediately. He 
must have gone to General Ross 
with a story of some kind, because 
that same night, enemy troops 
routed Dr. Beanes out of bed, and 
carried him off. They were very 
rough with him... allowed him 
hardly any time to dress. . . 


Mr. Key (Indignantly): That’s 
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outrageous! 


Cauuer: That’s the way our citizens 


feel, Mr. Key. They hope that you 
will do anything you can to find Dr. 
Beanes and effect his release. 


Mr. Key (Thoughtfully): Hm-m. No 


doubt they’ve taken him to their 
fleet, and the fleet has just today 
pushed off down the river — We’ve 
been expecting an attack here in 
Georgetown, especially since they 
plundered Alexandria. (Fading) But 
for some reason they have with- 


drawn. . . . (Transition music up 
briefly, and fade.) 


NARRATOR: Francis Scott Key set about 


his task immediately. He obtained 
President Madison’s permission to 
visit the enemy Admiral’s ship under 
a flag of truce. In early September, 
he and Colonel Skinner, the agent for 
flags of truce and exchange of pris- 
oners, were sailing down the Chesa- 





peake on the cartel boat (Fading) 
flying the white flag. . . . (Cross- 
fade into sounds of water lapping the 
sides of a boat, continuing intermit- 
tently throughout following speeches. 

COLONEL SKINNER (Vigorous voice, up): 
We’ve come about a hundred miles 

. we're almost to the mouth of 
the Potomac. (Puzzled) It’s queer we 
don’t find ’em, Mr. Key. 

Mr. Key (Dreamily): We must be near 
them now. What glorious days we’ve 
had this week on the water! (Troubled) 
I hate to think, Colonel, what they 
will think of our white flag. It will 
surely look as if we want to make 
terms. . . 

COLONEL SKINNER (Defiantly): Humph! 
Well you can just set ’em right on 
that score first thing. (Ezxclaiming 
excitedly) Hello! There they are now! 
(Fade-in sound of water lapping, 
cross-fade into musical transition, 
briefly, and fade-out.) 

NARRATOR: The Americans were greeted 
hospitably and invited to board the 
Admiral’s flagship. But the attitude 
of the officers changed abruptly when 
they learned the reason (Fading) for 
Mr. Key’s errand .. . 

GENERAL Ross (Speaks with good Eng- 
lish accent. Excitedly and indig- 
nantly): Released? Why, gentlemen, 
he had some of our soldiers mauled 
and jailed. They were simply walk- 
ing down a street. (With rising in- 
flection.) He even tried to poison 
them. ... 

CoLONEL SKINNER (Forgetting himself) : 
Those are downright lies! A whole 
string of them. . . . 

Mr. Key (Interrupting quickly): Just a 
minute, Skinner. General Ross, may 
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I ask where you got your information? 

GENERAL Ross (Impatiently): From a 
soldier that escaped, of course. 

COLONEL SKINNER (Snorting): 
Ridic .. . 

Mr. Key (Simultaneously with Col. 
Skinner, choking him off): An officer, 
I suppose? 

GENERAL Ross (Stalling): Well, er — 
no, not exactly. 

ApmrraAL Cocksurn (Broader English 
accent, but not quite cockney. Coarse 
and bullyingly): If I had my way, 
Beanes would be hanged from the 
yard-arm. 

Mr. Key (Quietly and smoothly, show- 
ing surprise): I really should not have 
thought that you gentlemen would 
be taken in by the lies of a lout, — 
a straggler from your own forces. 
Stragglers, I believe, are usually pun- 
ished. Whereas, a man like Dr. Beanes 

. well, you know the kind of char- 
acter he is, you lived in his house 
yourselves. (Fading) Now, these are 
the facts of the case . . . (Transition 
music fading-in briefly, and fading- 
down into.) 

Narrator: After Mr. Key presented 
his case, Colonel Skinner produced 
letters which he carried from enemy 
wounded to their friends with the 
fleet. All who had received medical 
aid from Dr. Beanes praised him 
highly and said that he had saved 
their lives. Grudgingly admitting his 
kindness and magnanimity, the Brit- 
ish officers then agreed to release 
their prisoner. But it was an empty 
concession, for in the same breath 
they informed the Americans that 
since they were planning an attack 
on Baltimore, it would be necessary 





to detain them all for a time... . 
The fleet moved up the Bay for 
several days, and then made anchor 
upon a warm and sunny Sunday, the 
11th of September. Beanes, Skinner 
and Key were held under guard on 
their own boat which (Fading) lay 
ever in the shadow of the big 
flagship. .. . 

CoLONEL SKINNER (Low, Contempla- 
tively. Up): We’re about ten miles 
below Fort McHenry now. (Slight 
pause, faint sound of lapping of water. 
Continuing irritably.) Will they never 
get through landing their soldiers? 

Mr. Key (in suspense): Three or four 
thousand must have landed by 
now... . 

CoLONEL SKINNER (Apprehensively): 
Too many by far! I see their game 
. . « Ross will march the army over- 
land to Baltimore. . . . The fleet 
moves up — attacks the Fort — goes 
on up to support Ross. . . . 

Mr. Key (Quickly): They will not! 
(Forcefully) I tell you they’ll never 
get beyond the Fort . . . it’sa tight 
little place. . . . 

CoLONEL SKINNER (Not convinced): 
Aah! (Slight pause, lapping of water 
up and continuing gently) I hope 
you’re right, but I wish we could get 
away from here . . . get a warning 
(Fading) to the Fort. (Water sounds 
out with fade-in of transition music, 
briefly, fading down.) 

NarRATOR: But Major Armistead, in 
command at Fort McHenry, needed 
no warning. He had already made 
preparations — not only against an 
attack — but, if necessary, he was 
ready for a siege. Cattle had been 
driven into the Fort to provide food 
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for his men should they be besieged. 
In the narrow water-way just above 
the Fort he had made an impenetra- 
ble barrier of sunken barges and old 
boats. Land batteries were placed on 
the opposite side of the river. It was 
a tight place. It was, in addition, a 
tight situation for the Major com- 
manding, because it so happened that 
he was very ill at the time and only 
the physician’s constant care kept 
him on his feet from day to day. 
. . . His second in command was 
Captain Nicholson, a Baltimore judge 
in peacetimes, and a brother-in-law to 
Francis Scott Key. . . . Very early 
on Tuesday morning (Fading), the 
13th, before daybreak. 

MaJsor ArmistEap (About forty. A tired. 
sick man, forcing himself to keep up, 
Low, close-in): This waiting is worse 
than a good fight, Captain. I thought 
surely they would begin pounding 
us last night... . 

Captain NIcHOLSON (About 35): Prob- 
ably waiting for daylight now. 
(Slight pause.) I’ve just been over 
everything, sir. 

Masor ArmistEAp: Good! (With an 
effort) Captain Nicholson, there is 
something I must tell you. You 
should know, I think, that I have 
received orders from Washington to 
surrender the Fort. .. . 

Captain NicHouson (Stunned): 
What’s that? 

Masor ArmistEap (Slight groan, then 
quietly): Exactly. You heard. 

Captain NicHoxson (Tensely): Surren- 
der, sir? You mean without putting 
up a fight? 

Major Armistead (Bitterly): That is 
just what I amfordered to do. 





Captain NicHouson (Bewildered): But 
— ah — you’re ready to fight. 

Masor Armistead (Grimly): So! 
(Slight pause.) We fight. 

Captain NICHOLSON (Overwrought) : 
But you know what that may mean, 
Major? If we fight and should not 
hold off the enemy, you would be 
court-martialed! 

Masor ArmMisTEaD (After short pause. 
Brighter, as though relieved at having 
aired the worst): I believe it’s getting 
lighter in the east . . . yes, the day’s 
breaking now. . . . Never mind 
about a court-martial, Captain, the 
responsibility is mine. (Emphatically) 
And I know the enemy cannot pass. 
They will be caught right here. This 
is the one time that we Americans 
are prepared. We have not been 
prepared before — anywhere — 
that’s been the whole trouble. . . . 
(Simply) Why! I could not think of 
surrendering. (Sudden loud boom, off, 
reverberations off, filter, followed by ad 
lib shouts off, sounds of men running.) 

Masor Armisteap (Voice strong): 
There they are! That’s what I’ve 
been waiting for! (Scuffling sounds 
up, chairs pushed aside, door bangs. 
Major shouts, off.) Ready-y! (Slight 
pause, further off.) FIRE! (Noise of 
round of firing, off. Music up fast, 
using, as at the opening, phrases of 
“Old Hundred,” “Yankee Doodle,” 
“Star Spangled Banner,” but briefly 
and unfinished, fading down, on “Oh 
say! Can you see.” Fade-in noises of 
the bombardment, occasional shouts 
and commands off, intermittent firing 
far back behind, continuing through 
following scene. Closer-in, sounds of 
water against sides of boat). 
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Mr. Key (Up): They’ve kept it up 


since dawn this morning. . . . 


CoLONEL SKINNER (Amused, low): Ar- 


mistead has them guessing! He only 
fires occasionally to let em know he’s 
in the fight. . . . Not wasting am- 
munition. Then when they tried to 
move in close to the Fort this after- 
noon, he gave them a dose of cannon- 
balls from his land batteries. (Seri- 
ous) There’s only one thing left for 
them to try... . 


Mr. Key (Low): Yes. But they'll wait 


until night for that. It’s getting dark 
now. (Slight pause.) I keep watching 
that flag, Colonel. (Dreamily) It’s 
been waving there over the Fort since 
early dawn . . . one shell struck it. 


CoLONEL SKINNER: It surely is a hand- 


some flag, Mr. Key. It’s the finest 
flag I ever saw .. . the biggest, 
too 


Mr. Key (Thinking aloud): M — yes. 


Because its flying there is right now 
the most important thing in our 
whole lives, Colonel. . . . Well... 
(Slight pause.) It’s getting pretty 
dark now . . . hard to see the flag. 
(Sudden burst of firing, off.) 


CoLONEL SKINNER (Tensely): Hah! 


Look at that! They’re sending rock- 
ets up . . . the bombs burst in the 
air... whatasight!... 


Mr. Key (Low, close-in, vibrating with 


excitement): The glare shows up the 
flag . . . she’sstill there . . . still 
there. (Slight pause, then bursting 
shells sound up, and fade-out alto- 
gether. Silence briefly followed by 
louder splashing of water.) 


CoLONEL SKINNER (Puzzled): Now, 


what’s the meaning of that? They’ve 
stopped firing. .. . 





Mr. Key (Preoccupied, as if he has not 
heard): Have you any paper with 
you, Colonel? 

CoLONEL SKINNER (Wonderingly): 
Paper? What kind of paper, Mr. 
Key? 

Mr. Key: Oh, something to write 
on... anything willdo. . . I just 
want to jot down something. .. . 

CoLONEL SKINNER (Slowly): Let’s see. 
...No...ITm sorry... I don’t 
seem to. . 

Mr. Key (Interrupting): Never mind! 
Here’s an old envelope in my pocket 
. . . Pll go over under that lantern 
where I can see. (Footsteps on deck 
sound up, fade down in transitional 
music, very soft, fading-in, using ““ Star 
Spangled Banner,” played simply, 
beginning with phrase “ And the rock- 
et’s red glare” fading down with 
‘Gave proof through the night”’ leav- 
ing phrase unfinished. Resume in- 
termittent lapping of water, gently, 
continuing behind.) 

CoLONEL SKINNER (Low): Are you still 
writing, Mr. Key? 

Mr. Key (Low): No . . . just wonder- 
ing if the night will ever end. 

COLONEL SKINNER: Yes, it ought to be 
getting light now. (Impatiently) I 
can’t understand this silence . . . 
do you suppose . . . ? 

Mr. Key (Sharply): No! The Fort 
cannot have surrendered, don’t 
think... 

CoLONEL SKINNER (Interrupting): No, 
of course not. I suppose they’re going 
to try something else. When they 
tried in the middle of the night to 
take barges up past the Fort, they 
found there was no passing there! 


Mr. Key: They must have had about 


a thousand men on those barges! I’ll 
never forget that sight . . . therock- 
ets making the night as bright as day 
. . . the shore batteries opening up 
on both sides . . . the cannonballs 
flying . . . the din was enough to 
break your eardrums. . . (Slight 
pause, plaintively) I wish we could 
see that flag. . . . 

CoLONEL SKINNER: I think it is getting 
a little brighter now . . . you can 
see a mist rising from the water 

. . we couldn’t see that before. 

Mr. Key (Excited): You're right! It is 
growing lighter . . . excuse me, I 
want to jot something down. (Slight 
pause, then adds dreamily) That old 
tune,“ To Anacreon in Heaven”’ is 
running in my head. 

CoLONEL SKINNER (Politely): Oh? 
(Slight pause, remembering) Oh, that’s 
that popular tune that’s had so many 
different words . . . let’s see,“ Adams 
and Liberty” is the one I remember 
best. (Suddenly) Hello, here comes 
a breeze . . . now maybe we can 
ee 

Mr. Key (Crying out): Look! I saw it 
— through the mist . . . (Both cry 
out simultaneously.) 

Mr. Key: It’s still there! 

CoLONEL SKINNER: There she is! (Fade- 
in music fast, beginning with phrase 
“Our flag was still there,” forte, 
triumphantly, briefly with quick fade- 
out.) 

Narrator: Later that morning the 
enemy officers sent a message to our 
‘three Americans under their guard, 
that the attack had failed . . . and 
as soon as their troops were again 
embarked and the fleet ready to sail, 
the Americans would be free to 





leave. Francis Scott Key barely no- 
ticed, some hours later, that the fleet 
had sailed away without a farewell 
from the officers. He was still think- 
ing about what he was scribbling on 
his old envelope. That night, the 
cartel boat finally reached Baltimore, 
and the three men hastily repaired to 
the Old Fountain Inn for a good 
night’s sleep. But Mr. Key called for 
pen and paper, and continued writ- 
ing (Fading) into the night. . . . (Al 
the words “‘men hastily repaired” 
fade-in street sounds far back behind as 
coming through open windows, as of 
gaiety of people celebrating a victory: 
laughing, whistling, buzz of talk, horses 
galloping over cobblestones, all far back 
behind and continuing. Slight pause 
after NARRATOR'S fade, with sound of 
pen scratching, up, continuing.) 

Mr. Key (Muttering as he writes): Now 
it catches — the gleam — of the morn- 
ing’s — first beam —in full glory 
reflected — (Fading) now shines in 
the stream .. . (Streets sounds out, 
pen-scratching out. NARRATOR here re- 
sumes, up, while Mr. Key continues 
far back behind.) 

Mr. Key (Off): "Tis the star spangled 
banner . . . O! long may it wave. 
(Fading), o’er the land—of the 
free —— 

Narrator (Resuming up): The next 
morning, Francis Scott Key went to 
see his brother-in-law, Captain 
Nicholson, the same who had been Ar- 
mistead’s second in command at Fort 
McHenry. He showed Nicholson the 
verses which he had conceived (Fad- 
ing) during the bombardment. (Fade- 


in street sounds, footsteps on pavement, 
up, and continuing.) 
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Captain NicHoison (Off slightly, read- 
ing aloud): Then conquer we must, 
when our cause it is just and this be 
our motto .. . (Slight pause, enthusi- 
astically) Why, Frank, that’s mag- 
nificent! You must get that printed 
right away . . . without delay. 

Mr. Key (Obviously tired, but pleased): 
You do like it, then? I’m very glad 
... but ’m going to leave it with you, 
and you do what you want with it. 
I have heard nothing from my family 
now for three weeks, I want to get 
back. ... 

Captain Nicuotson (Interrupting, 
with understanding): Of course, yes, 
you go along, Frank. (With a laugh) 
We can all breathe more easily now. 

Mr. Key: Yes, thank God. Well 
(Slightly off), good-bye for now. 

Captatn NicHoison (Close in); Good- 
bye. (Quick footsteps on sidewalk 
sound up, fading-out fast, slower foot- 
steps continue behind a low humming, 
close-in, by NicHouison, beginning 
with ““What so proudly we hailed” 
fading into transition music, briefly, 
fading-out into.) 

Captain NicHouson (Fading-in, low, 
as if to himself): Let’s see . . . this 
looks like it . . . office of the Balti- 
more American, this is it! (Pause, 
footsteps — echo-chamber — as _ he 
enters empty office room, calling out) 
Hello? . . . Anybody here? (Raps on 
counter, followed by quick running.) 

SaMuEL Sanps (14 years old, voice in 
process of changing): Yes, sir? Why, 
howdy, Judge Nicholson. 

Captain Nicnoison: Why, it’s Samuel 
Sands! What are you doing here? 
(In a hurry) Tell the printer I want 
to see him, please. 





Sam: I’m the only one here, sir. The 
men haven’t come back from the fight. 

Captain Nicuotson (Disappointed): 
Oh, pshaw! 

Sam (Eagerly): What do you want, 
Judge? I’m working here, now .. . 
(proudly) I’m an apprentice... 
maybe I can do it. 

Captain Nicuouson (Congratulating): 
You don’t say! Going to be a printer, 
are you? That’s fine, but (doubtfully) 
I don’t think you can do what I 
want, Sam. You see, I want a lot of 
handbills printed — right away. 

Sam (Protesting): But, I can do that, 
sir. (Slight pause.) Honest, I can. 
What is it you want printed? 

Captain Nicwoison: These verses, 
see? (Rustle of piece of paper.) At the 
top, there is a short paragraph ex- 
plaining how the poem happened to 
be written; underneath, is the name 
of the tune to which these words can 
be sung. Print it just this way, on 
handbills. Then, I'd like a lot of the 
handbills distributed all over town 
. . . today, if possible. Can you do it? 

Sam (Laughing confidently): Why, sure! 
I can do it. it’s easy. (Seriously) But 
look, sir . . . don’t you want a title? 

Captain Nicuoison: Title? Hm-m, 
m-yes, a title. Why —a (Slight pause.) 
call it“ Defense of Fort McHenry.” 
(Fading slowly.) Good boy, Sam! You 
attend to it and come to me... 

Sam (Calling out, happily, off slightly): 
Yes, sir, thanks! I’ll fix it. (Sounds, 
up, of his thumping with the press, 
rustling of paper; he begins to hum the 
tune.) 

CaROLINE (14 years old, calling off, 
filter): Sa-amm! 

Sam (Up, calling): Hey! I’m back here. 
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(Pause for sound of footsteps behind, 
coming up, echo-chamber.) What are 
you doing here, Caroline Pickersgill? 

CaRoOLINE (Nonchalantly): Why 
shouldn’t I come in here? I just 
happened to be passing. (Ezcitedly) 
Say, Sam, did your house shake last 
night? Ours did. 

Sam (Not to be outdone by a girl): Yeh, 
sure! That was some fight down at 
the Fort. Boy! . . . I wish I’d been 
there. . . . Look, here’s a poem 
about it already! (Sounds of rustling 
of handbills, wp, then Caroline begins 
to read aloud, low.) 

CaRo.ineE (Interrupting with a shriek): 
OH! Sam! Do you know what that 
Star Spangled Banner is? That’s 
my flag... . 

Sam (Skeptically): What d’you mean, 
your flag? 

Caro.ineE (Insisting): I mean my flag. 
Don’t tell me you don’t remember 
that great big flag I helped my 
mother make last summer... I 
showed it to you, Sam... and I 
told you Major Armistead wanted it 
for Fort McHenry. . . . 

Sam: By cracky, I remember! That’s 
right, Carrie. Well, then, you can just 
help me peddle these handbills. Come 
on, you take half and find some kids 
to go around and leave them at 
houses. Tell ’em not on the doorsteps 
— they must hand ’em in, see? .. . 
You go that way, and (Fading) Ill 
go down to the Inn first... . 

Carouine (Up): All right; g’-bye. 
(Starts humming, sligitly off, begin- 
ning at chorus of “Star Spangled 
Banner,” musical curtain fades in on 
it, fast and forte to — ) 

THE END 





ProductionjNotes 





A Time From Now 

Characters: 7 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Costumes may be those of the present 
or any future time. The make-up of the Char- 
lady should present a woman of middle age, 
and the Receiver a — man. Miss 
Bisby and the officers and the first and second 
ladies may be of any age. The Revolutionist 
should be made young, dynamic and striking. 
Officers are in military uniforms. 

Properties: Pail, mop, pen and ink stand, blotter, 
paper, newspapers, pencil, application blanks. 

Setting: A very efficient looking office. There is 
a large desk rear center, with a chair behind it. 
On the desk are only a pen and ink set. At the 
left is a long bench, like that usually found in 
waiting-rooms. Over the bench on the wall is 
a large framed motto printed in heavy letters 
— “Rootity-Toot: We Believe in the Insti- 
tute.” On the right are two tables, one with a 
ge ana on it and a chair in front of it. On 
the other is a green blotter. It has a chair in 
front of it. Doors are at left and right. Door 
left comes from outside, and door at left leads 
to inner sanctum. 

Lighting: None required. 

Tue Perrect Girt 

Characters: 10 males; 2 females. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The traditional Oriental costumes. 

Properties: Small wooden figure and a knife for 
David. Staffs, a red apple, several eggs, some 
nuts for shepherds. 

Setting: The court before the inn at Bethlehem. 
A wall, six or seven feet high, at the rear of the 
stage and at the left. In the middle of the rear 
wall, an arched portal facing the stable. The 
right side of the stage is the front wall of the 
inn. Near the middle of this there is a door. In 
the center of the stage stands a bench. 

Lighting: Dim at first, growing ually lighter 
as day approaches. Very bright at the end. 

Note: In order not to break the continuity of the 
play, only three or four lines of a carol should 

sung at any time, except at the rise of cur- 
~ — at the fall, when carols may be given 
in full. 

Suggested Carols: “It Came upon a Midnight 
Clear,” “Silent Night,” “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks,” “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” 


A Riva ror Dap 
Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: All characters except Ruby are dressed 
in everyday modern clothes. Ruby may wear 
a maid’s uniform. 


Properties: Cardboard box containing odd pa- 
pers, theater programs, bundles of letters, 
cards, pair of ice skates, toy soldiers, small doll, 
curling iron, several bags with things to repre- 
sent Mrs. Saunders’ purchases, hat bag, knit- 
ting, airplane model, cigar box, purse, bunch of 
flowers. 

Setting: The living room in the Saunders house is 
attractive, pleasant and comfortable. Upstage 
center is a fireplace with a mantel above it and 
a mirror above the mantel. In the rear wall to 
the right is a door leading into a small recep- 
tion hall and the front door, and in the center 
of the left wall, another door leads to the stair- 
way and the rest of the house. Against the 
right wall stands a large old-fashioned desk 
with books, papers, and a telephone, and up- 
stage from the desk is a worn but comfortable 
easy chair. There is an armchair on each side 
of the fireplace, and occasional chairs here and 
there with accompanying small tables and 
lamps. 

Lighting: None required. 


Happy Curistmas To ALL 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Dr. Moore wears a long black coat of 
clerical cut, and spectacles on his nose. At first 
he wears slippers, but changes to shoes when 
he goes out. He also then puts on an overcoat, 
a black stove pipe hat, and a black woolen 
muffler. He wears gloves. Mrs. Moore wears a 
white apron over her dark housedress. She 
wears a neat white cap on her head. The boys 
are dressed in warm winter clothes, as is the 

irl. Emily is smartly dressed according to the 
ashion of the early Nineteenth century. At 
end children wear white flannel nightgowns. 

Properties: Books, quill pen, paper, tall red can- 

e, covered basket, packages with Christmas 
wrappings, simulated turkey, black toy kitten, 
newspaper, bow! and spoon. 

Setting: There is an old-fashioned desk ups 
right. Left upstage is a fireplace where light 
may be hidden to represent a fire. Over the 
fireplace is a mantel. The room is cheerful. 
There are several comfortable chairs scattered 
about the room, and a table in the center. 
There is a pile of books on the desk. There is an 
armchair near the fireplace with a footstool in 
front of it. There is a window and door in the 
mad en and a door in the left wall beyond the 


place. 
Lighting: Lighting is furnished by candles which 
are on the ietinsvumatel. At the end of each 


scene, just before the reading of the poems, the 
light may be dimmed. 
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Tue Basy Lixep “GREENSLEEVES” 


Characters: 1 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Anne is dressed in a long, close-fitting, 
full-skirted gown, draped up over a girdle. 
She wears a close-fitting pearl-edged coif. 
Henry is in typical royal garb. Mary wears a 
long tight-waisted dark dress, with a flowing 
skirt draped up and long, flowing sleeves, but 
her dress is shabby. She wears a high, stiffened 
coif. Lady Bryan is dressed in a dress similar 
in style to the others, but of a light color. 
Baby wears long green gown and cap tied 
under chin. 

Properties: Stringed instrument, like lute. 

Setting: The walls are tapestries. There is a simu- 
lated fireplace, a couple of carved armchairs, a 
stool. Also a spinet or any stringed instrument, 
preferably a mandolin or guitar — the nearer 
to a lute the better. There is a curtained cradle 
to one side, and a table or two and odd chairs 
about the room. These should be as much as 
possible of the period. Window in rear wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Yours, Boxitvar 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters except Uncle Carlos 
are dressed in aristocratic, courtly dress. Uncle 
Carlos wears breeches and white stockings. 
Dona Luisa wears a cape when she enters. 
Ricardo carries a hat and both he and his 
mother are elegantly dressed. 

Properties: Swords 

Setting: At rear center is a fireplace, above which 
appears a shield with a simple coat-of-arms 
and a cross. A table holding a vase of flowers 
ree two swords (wooden) stands in front of the 

ee A model of a Spanish galleon is on the 
table ht is a draped window. Near the 
arn Bey on _ rear wall is a portrait of Colum- 
bus. Around the room are a number of up- 
holstered chairs. Several rugs cover the floor. 

Lighting: None required. 


CINDERELLA 


Characters: 17 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: First sister wears old-fashioned pink 
satin and lace, and the Second Sister, old-fash- 
ioned blue satin and lace. Cinderella, in fireside 
scenes, wears ragged, patched dress; in ball- 
room scene and finale, silver and white gown 


and silver Juliet head 3 Godmother wears 


dark cloak and conical hat. Gray wig. Prince 
is in white and gold full sleeved jacket, white 
knee breeches and stockings, Romeo cap with 
jaunty gold feather. Trumpeters are in green 
and gold. Attendants to Prince wear various 
colored costumes similar to that of Prince, but 
less elaborate. Guests at ball are dressed in old- 
fashioned costumes. 

Properties: Table, chairs, box, fireplace, broom, 
pumpkin, toy mice, throne. 
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IF 


you are not now a regular an- 
nual subscriber to PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young 
People, why not subscribe and 
receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which 
a subscription offers you? 


Each month PLAYS contains 
just the dramatic material you 
need for the commemoration of 
special events and holidays. In 
addition, there are biographical, 
historical, scientific, and patriotic 
plays to be used effectively in the 
presentation of classwork. 


And for relaxation, PLAYS con- 
tinues to offer comedies for whole- 


some entertainment. 


All of our plays are of the highest 
dramatic quality, are fresh and 
timely, and are written by pro- 
fessional writers, and teachers 
from all over the country. 


And remember — All of the plays 
we publish may be produced by 
SUBSCRIBERS ROYALTY-FREE. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


me i 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


O Please enter my Agee ok ‘or 
years to PLA published monthly, 
October Mascon; May" 


O I enclose $ 0 Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 








Setting: Scene I is by the fireplace in Cinderella’s 
home. Two chairs, a table, a box and a fireplace 
will suffice to set this scene. Scene 2 is the ne 
of the ball and the throne should occup 
center of attention as all available space ould 
be left for dancing. Scene 8, same as Scene 1. 

Lighting: Scenes 1 and $ require none but an arti- 
ficial fire in fireplace. Scene 3 colored lights. 

Music: Selections for dancing and entrances are 
optional. Music to which rights have expired 
may be used. If amateur orchestra is available 
effect would add color to production. If not, 
records offstage may be used. 


Curistmas Joy 

Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Fairy Christmas Joy wears a gown of a 
gauze-like substance. She may have wings cov- 
ered with the same material, wear a small cap, 
and carry a wand with a little bell at the end. 
The children are dressed in modern dress, as 
are the mother and father. 

Properties: Bundles, wreaths, paper chains, pop- 
corn and cranberry strings, colored and tinsel 
stars, cornucopias, sled, doll, skates, kite, toy 
airplane, etc. 

Setting: There is an alcove in the rear with a cur- 
tain across the front where the Christmas tree 
stands. There are entrances at each side of the 
stage. There are a number of chairs around the 


Playbooks. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 








You may obtain additional 
copies of any of the plays pub- 
lished in PLAYS for use by 
members of the cast. 


playbooks 
time and effort 


By naps 4 
can save muc 
spent in copying out parts. 


We can supply you with copies 
of any play published to date. 


Each playbook costs only ten cents, 
plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS TIME- 
SAVING AID—SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


PLAYS, Ine. 


Eight Arlington Street 
Besten, Massachusetts 











room, a table or two, lamps, etc., that belong in 
an average living room. 

Lighting: None required, but if possible li » 

thould go out briefly when Mother and Fat 

> out after leaving bundles near tree. They 
come on again as the Fairy appears. 

Note: Tunes of “ Deck the Hall” may be found in 
many collections. Tune of “O, Christmas 
Tree,” is also found in a number of songbooks. 


Tue Trees Go To ScHooi 

Characters: 11 either male or female; extra boys 
and girls. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The boys and girls representing the 
trees should wear anything that will suggest 
the differences between the kinds of trees, or 
they may merely wear signs. Hoods may be 
used for chipmunks; orioles may have wings. 

Properties: Dolls, acorns (or any nuts), sacks, 
basket, leaves. 

Setting: The woods may be suggested by a few 
cut outs or drawings of trees on a backdrop. 
Or the schoolroom with no setting may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


HANSEL AND GRETHEL 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters may be dressed in 
simple, poor peasant dress, except the witch, 
who wears traditional witch’s costume. 

Properties: Wood logs, bone, candy, stick for 
witch, with coins, colored stones to repre- 
sent jewels, cloak. 

Setting: The Woodcutter’s home in Scenes 1 and 
5 is very sparsely furnished with a rough table 
and a few chairs. There is a fireplace upstage 
left. No set is needed for Scene 2, except a sim- 
ple backdrop with a few trees to indicate a for- 
est scene, and the outside of the witch’s house 
at right. The witch’s house for Scenes $ and 4 
is simply furnished. There is a cupboard with a 
door at the right and a large stove door at left. 
There are cots for the children, and a fireplace 
in the center of the rear wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Lerrer To Private Smita 
Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 
stage should seem bare. A small 
table is in the center of the room, and just be- 
hind it, facing forward, a row of three chairs 
spaced about a yard apart, with the middle 


pons inst the table. A photo of a 
ler an a at rear. 


young so 
ieendlion Lendivechiet neckees for ee pen, en- 
uster, long- 
ee oo to, ee : yo 
pe» pe War ps, Bond applications, 


ins, newspaper. 
Lighting The lights may be dim everywhere ex- 
in the area of action centering about the 
akin, endianoeaahedieas 
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Plays 


FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have ap- 
peared in past issues of our maga- 
zine are of invaluable aid to teachers 
in dramatizing what young people 
can do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High 


you CAN He nee A ON US—A pros play 
for promoting the sale of War Bonds and Stamps, 
CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An quites 
play showing how the young members of a Victory 
Club are aiding their country. 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 
us must back up the soldiers at the front is clearly 
umetiens Ss is new War Sump end Dens 
play. 
FUN TO BE FREE —A pageant stressing the 
principles of democracy and the American Way 
of Life. 
CEILING — A | and entertaining play 
showing £ 
FOR LACK OF = NAIL — This fine play 
makes real the importance of the “Home Front 
Campaign. 
FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE — An amusing war- 
Spe Genthay t ctnaiete War Bond and Stamp 
sa 
NO —— 8 — A dramatic illustration of the 
important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 
MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS — A telling 
drama stressing the need for cooperation from 





SONG FOR AMERICAN UNION —A play 

illustrating the democratic ideals for which we are 

fighting. 

RUBBER WON’T STRETCH — A convincing 
tation of the need for restrictions on need- 

ving. 
BEWARE OF RUMORS — An imaginative play 
suggesting ways of stopping rumors, » what 


our attitude towards rumors 
For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY — A play to show 
the littlest folks what War Savings Stamps and 


Bonds can 


TIN TO WIN—A salvage play for primary 
grades. 


Copies of these plays may be obtained by 
subscribers for ten cents each, plus postage. 
Send your order to: 


Plays, ne 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 








Plays 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


In addition to the many fine plays 
for the celebration of Christmas that 
appear in this issue, subscribers may 
also obtain plays for Christmas from 
previous issues: 


For Junior High and 
Older Groups 
Stent Nicut — November, 1941 
AncEt Cuitp — December, 1942 
No Room at THE Inn — 
December, 1942 
For Intermediates 


Merry, Merry, Merry — 
November, 1941 


Tue Lirrte Cake — December, 1942 
Two Nicuts Berore Caristmas — 
December, 1942 
For Primary Grades 


Tue Best Girt or ALL — 
November, 1941 


Tae Unnappy Santa — 
December, 1942 


Tue Curistuas Mouse — 
December, 1942 


Radio Play 
Tue Sprrit or Coristmas — 
December, 1942 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, 


Plays, Ine 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 








Radio Plays ~ 


FIRST FREEDOM — An historic 
radio script based on the fight for free- 
dom of the press in America as estab- 
lished by the trial of John Peter Zenger 
in 1735. 


WILDERNESS FIGHTERS—A 
thrilling dramatization of Lewis and 
Clark’s expedition through the 
Northwest. 


ALFTE — An unusual radio play in 
which an’ American boy, caught in an 
air-raid on an English Orphanage, 
learns a powerful lesson in Liberty and 
Democracy. 


WOMAN COURAGEOUS — A vivid 


dramatization of the life of Lucy Stone, 
pioneer in the fight for women’s rights. 


MUSIC MASTER OF TWO 
WORLDS — The fascinating story of 
Antonin Dvorak, climaxed by the tre- 
mendous success of his New World 
Symphony. 


THE STATUE SPEAKS—Tom and 
Julie visit the Statue of Liberty on the 
anniversary of its dedication and learn 
its history in a most unusual way. 
SINGING HEART — The story of 
oe a Foster portrayed against a 
background of his own beautiful con- 
tributions to American music. 


Any of These Plays May be Produced Royalty-Free by Subscribers to PLAYS, 
The Drama Magazine for Young People 


FOR EACH COPY OF THESE PLAYS DESIRED, SEND TEN CENTS AND POSTAGE TO 


PLAYS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetis 





THIS CHRISTMAS give subscriptions to 
PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


AT THE SPECIAL GiFT RatE OF $2.50 


To each recipient of your Gift Subscription we shal! send at Christmas time a beautiful card of 
greeting with your name inscribed thereon. Fill in the coupon and mail it today, with check or money 
order. For additional names use a separate sheet. 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People — 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


gift subscriptions at $2.50 each. 











